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DELIGHTED 


WITH THE WHOLE SERIES 


Maurys Geography. 


These and similar words méah sdmething when they come with multipled fre- 
quency from best teachers in all parts of the country. We are constantly getting 
letters telling us that Maury’s Geographies, upon actual trial in the school-room, 
prove themselves to be model books; ‘‘ grand works ;’ ‘‘admirable text-books ;” 
**none better ;” “‘ charming and profitable ;” ‘‘ their value is incalculable ;” ‘‘ do not 
ask for better books ;” ‘‘a pleasure to teach them ;” ‘“‘the most attractive of all 
geographies ;” ‘‘a more fascinating volume than Maury’s Physical I never opened ;” 
*‘these geographies charm the general reader, and children study them with 
delight.” 

Estracts like these might be given to fill many pages. Without disparaging 
other good books, we would say to all teachers who have not seen Maury’s New 
Geographies that we think it will pay you to look into them. We will send speci- 
mens anywhere on receipt of the following prices, and, if not liked, the books may 
be returned to us, and we wi'l return you your money: 


“ Elementary,” for beginners, 54 cents; “Manual,” for general use, 
$1.28; “‘Revised Physical,” for students in Natural Science, $1.20; 
*‘Wall,Maps,” for use and reference in schools, (set of eight) $10.00. 
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By BF TWEED, AML, Late Supersor in ‘he Boslon Sohgals 
Boston: LEE anp SHEPARD, Publishers, 





Cloth, Price, 30 Cents, net. Copies sent for Examination upon Receipt of Brice. 





From Henry F, Harrin@ron, Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


I have long opposed dependence on the technics of grammar, for the acquire 
ment of correctness in the use of language, as a delusive reliance, and I believe 
I was among the foremost in holding up to merited ridicule and contempt, the pro- 
cess of parsing which not long ago wasted so much of the precious school time of 
American youth. But every study, to be fitly taught, must have its terminology 


that of language among the rest. 

The workman must have names for his tools, and the processes through which 
he puts them to use; and in the practice of the art of composition, prosecuted with 
assiduous and systematic attention in all well-taught high sdhools and the upper 
classes of grammar schools, a handbook of syntax is an absolute necessity. 

But in the morbid craze so lomg prevailing, to make a plethoric olume of every 
school text-book, to contain everything possible to be said in application of its 
subject, the old-fashioned mars became so diluted and extended, confusing 
essentials with non-essentials, that they were worse than useless. 

And I have been longing for some master in verbal science to give the sufferin 
schools the book they need, blotting out, with unsparing hand, the rigmarole o 
inflated stuff in the existing books, and presenting in a concise, accurate, logical 
form, with an accurate terminology, the substantive essence of the matter ; not too 
little nor too much. 

Here it is, precisely what is needed! Prof. Tweed has done it. And who bet- 
ter fitted for the work than he? Where's the man who can produce a better 


? 

His book is small in size,—that, considering how good and apt it is, is one of its 
best recommendations. One finds it lucidly defined and arranged, just the neces- 
sary data to work by and within the study of language. The professor has been 
singularly ha By in his terminology and definitions, a very nice point in this con- 
nection, and ‘ily commend his Grammar as the timely book we need. 
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A young gentleman at Kansas City sent seventy-five cents to New 
York, for a method of writing without pen or ink. He received the 
following inscription ona card: “ Write with a pencil,” 


~~ 
















was nevertheless good. In writing, there is nothing more annoying than a scratchy 
pep, and nothing more enjoyable than a smoothly running pencil. Dixon's 
| American Graphite Pencils are unsurpassed for smooth, fine, and tough 
leads, and those who use them are noted for their equanimity and general good 
nature. If your stationer does not keep Dixom’g send 16 cents for samples, worth 
“@ouble the money. Mention New Yor« ScHoo JOURNAL. 


JOS. DIXON CRUGIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


N= while the man who sent the inscription was undoubtedly a sharper, his advice 
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HE pressure on our columns by 
advertisers necessitates the addition 
of four extra pages this week. We 

call respectful attention to the advertise- 
ments that appear in the JOURNAL. 
They are worthy the high character it has 
maintained before the educational public. 
The steady progress of the JOURNAL 
renders it more valuable year by year to 
advertisers; though the price charged is 
higher than by any other educational paper, 
it is really low, when its circulation is taken 
into account. 





E are making our “‘ School-Room™ 
Department full of just what the 
working teacher wants. Read 

“ How. te Train the Minds of Children ;” 
also “ The Study of Children.” This is 
the first of several articles on this subject. 
Next week we shall print two valuable 
articles, one from James Johonnot, the other 


s| human soul. 





from Dr. Edward Brooks. The “ Superin- 
tendent” is thoroughly discussed in this 
uumber. The ‘‘ Autumn Exercise,” can 
be ‘used in school with great profit and 
interest. 





UDGE GARY, in the recent trial of the anarch 
ists at Chicago, laid down a principle of law 
which is also fundamental in all government and 
law. He said: “If there is a general advice to 
commit murder, the time and occasion not being 
foreseen, the adviser is guilty if the murder is com- 
mitted.” Under this ruling accessories to crime 
ought to be held guilty in connection with those who 
are the principals in its execution. This principle 
applies to minor misdemeanors as well as to large 
crimes, and to school government as well as to 
criminal prosecutions. 





‘THE time will come when a professional man will 

be held as strictly accountable for the quality 
of his work as a tailor, shoemaker, or blacksmith. 
If a house falls down, and it is shown that it was 
the builder’sfault, he issent to prison. The Indians 
understand this logic, for a Mojave medicine-man 
has been clubbed to death, beheaded, and cremated 


1s | for allowing too many of his patients todie. This 


is primitive justice, but it declares a principle under 
all just law. If a patient dies when the physician 
could have saved him if he had known the princi- 
ples of his art, the doctor should pay the penalty of 
his ignorance. If a teacher undertakes the educa. 
tion of a child, and he is ruined by wrong training, 
the teacher should suffer severely. Boards of Edu- 
cation should be held responsible for those who are 
placed in charge of the destinies of the young. It 
is one thing to spoil a costly dinner, an expensive 
dress, cr a palace, but altogether another to spoil a 
Give teachers a chance to work out 
results, and then hold them strictly responsible for 
the results. 





(THERE are some who seem to be especially made 
to be helpers. Their very presence is inspiring. 
You often can get new courage even by looking at 
them. It was said of such a one : 
“For she is kinder than all others are, 
And weak things, sad things, gather where she 
dwells, 
To reach and taste ber strength, and drink of her, 
As thirsty creatures of clear water-wells.” 

Some are continually pulling down, finding fault, 
picking flaws, but never building up, showing how 
faults can be mended, and flaws repaired. It is a 
sin to destroy, unless for the purpose of building 
better. What we have is better than nothing; it 
can be made better, but let it stand / unless in its 
place can be put an improvement. 





ICHTER, in his ‘“Levana,” imagines how a 
grown-up man would feel if followed all day 
long with a movable pulpitand a stool of confession ; 
how he would act if sermons and anathemas were 
hurled at him at every step in life, and he was con- 
tnually followed by exhortations to ‘ stop—run— 
be quiet—do that !” He says that the younger the 
child the more necessary is ‘‘ one syllablenees.” 
Yes, even that is not necessary ; shake the head, 
and let that be enough. Use the gentler voice, for 
‘* vehement refusal produces in the child vehement 
demand.” A gentle voice leaves the ‘‘ whole gamut 
of increased force open for the teacher’s use.” There 
is a world of wisdom here. 

Richter also speaks of that kind of teaching that 
is continually ‘filling and cramming the day with 
mere lessons, under which rain-spout of instruction 
children stand, as if to make up by a flow of teach- 
ing for a future ebb of learning.” Thereis truth and 
force here: ’ 


’ 





‘THE co-operative form of school government is be- 

eoming more and more popular. It has been 
for several years successfully adopted in Amherst, 
and has been tried with equally good results in 
other schools. The faculty of Dartmouth College 
meet the trustees before commencement and confer 
with them as to the policy of the college. Toa cer 
tain extent this policy can be adopted in all schools 
with good results. Pupils endowed with reasoning 
and deciding powers, as well as a sense of right and 
wrong, can be treated as human beings capable of 
self-government. 





Des punishment reform hardened sinners ? The 

general history of ‘‘ reformed " criminals tends 
to the conclusion that it does not. There are excep- 
tions, among which the recent Jere MacCauley, of 
this city, was a notabie example. It has been said 
that if any one will take pains to hunt up the record 
of such classes as go to the penitentiaries he will find 
that they have been arrested before for other crimes. 
Where the law fails is usually not in giving them 
too long, but too short asentence. It often hay pens 
that these criminals affect a great deal of penitence 
before they get out of jail, but give very little 
evidence of its genuineness after they are once 
out. 

The subject of punishment is one that teachers, 
more than any other class, should carefully and 
thoroughly study. Most books on teaching classify 
the various kinds, but do not discuss its merits from 
the standpoint of reason and experience. Why 
should a child ever be punished? How, when, 
where, how often? The subject is a great one. 

There is a great deal of unnecessary sympathy for 
great sinners, and a great deal of valuable energy 
wasted for their reformation. Save the innocent! 
Guard the unfallen! Put high walls of protection 
around the young! These things we can do, and 
our success will be great; but the history of the past 
shows that few great sinners are ever permanently 
reclaimed. An instance of mistaken clemency has 
lately been recorded in the daily press. General 
Augur, of the United States Army, was recently 
shot by William Pope, a pardoned convict, who was 
sentenced to six years in the Albany penitentiary 
but was pardoned by President Arthur. If he had 
been let alone he would have been there to-day. The 
General was awakened by the loud quarrelling of 
some colored roughs in front of his residence. The 
disturbance made by their noise and indecent lan- 
guage became so unsufferable that the General 
went to his front steps to try and make them leave. 
After heaping insulting language on him, William 
Pope shot the General four times, and he is now ly- 


ing in a precarious state. 
A MAN cannot be wicked alone; somebody must 
help him. A bad boy has some other bad boy near 
him. Mr. Gray, of Boston, could not have contin- 
ued his robberies for years unlcss others were in 
collusion with him. Sinners go in companies. 
These facts underlie effective school government. 
Separate bad boys and half of their reformation is 
accomplished; break up wicked associations and 
reformation of individual offenders becomes easier. 
Suicide is frequently the terrible close of a bad 
life. The recent case of William Gray, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, is an example. He was of a good family, trust- 
ed, lived extravagantly, squandered half a million 
belonging to others, and in the end went out into a 
solitary place and died by his own hand. His life 
is a warning. His family is dishonored, and his life, 
which might have been full of success, ends a miser- 
able failure. Here is a grand text, from which 
teachers ought tc preach ten thousand effective ser- 
mons. Such object life lessons, when properly taught, 
have powerful and permanent effects on young 
minds. 
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THE THREE FOUNDATIONS. 


Teaching is an art, and as such itis subject to rules. 
Make the teacher a copyist or a hearer of recitations, 
and it is a mean art ; study it and comprehend it and it 
is a noble art ; yes, the noblest of arts, the occupation 
that the Deity assumes when He comes on the earth. 
The teacher must bear in mind that he is one of the 
powers of the universe, like gravitation, heat, electrici- 
ty ; he must feel that he is dealing with grand, glorious, 
sublime things. He must seek the underlying princi- 
ples and employ them. 

The three principles at the bottom of all art are sim- 
plicity, nature, and truth. If a man cannot succeed on this 
basis he cannot succeed at all. The best teachers are 
very simple ; they do not astound by their vastness 0 
erudition, by the use of long words and unusual words. 
They proceed in a very plain and easy way. The ten- 
dency of teaching has been from the complex to the 
simple. Once the teacher scorned to explain ; it was, 
“Learn it by heart, sir, or be flogged.” Buta better 
day has dawned ; the teacher endeavors to come up to 
the child, to know his spirit, his methods of thinking, his 
methods of getting knowledge, and acts in accordance 
with them. 

Nature is always to be examined and followed. Deep 
down there are forces that educate. Would you succeed 
in art, follow nature. The philosopher interprets nature. 
Edison knows much about electricity because, as he 
says, he experimented with nature. The teacher must 
study the nature of the child ; there are ways in which 
nature educates man. “Nature,” says Street, “is full 
of wisdom high, if we would but mark her plain.” The 
man who would he wise must study nature; he who 
would be successful must follow nature. Take elocu- 
tion ; the great Delsarte declares there are modes by 
which the human body endeavors to interpret its feel- 
ings and thoughts; he studied these and imitated them, 
and founded his wonderful system on them. Pestalozzi 
is great because he studied the nature of the mind and its 
ways of getting knowledge. 

Truth cannot be put aside by one who aims high. 
Take the artist who portrays a landscape, or faints a 
portrait. After all, you ask: Is it a true picture? 
Shakespeare has writien “ Hamlet” and ‘‘ Othello,” and 
they are works that cannot die, no matter how long the 
world lasts. The reader cries: ‘Oh, how true that is ; 
I have fult just so.” And thus it is in teaching. You 
must aim at the truth. The great Creator designed man 
to be in his image—that is the truth at which you aim. 
Produce a true and noble work in your pupils, therefore, 
and you reach the truth. 

There are teachers who have no aim at all except that 
the lessons be learned. Washington Irving has pic- 
tured such a one in “ Ichabod Crane.” It makes one’s 
cheeks tingle to read the description, because it is true 
to-day. No wonder the profession is at a low ebb; no 
wonder salaries are low ! We counsel every teacher who 
would be happy to build up an art of teaching, and to 
build it on the three foundation stones of simplicity, 
nature, and truth. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTES. 





Tue institutes of New York cost the state during the 
year 1885, $18,488. The average expense to each county 
was $317.81, and 18,295 teachers attended them. Allthe 
expenses of the institutes were paid by the state. The 
regular conductors receive $2,500 a year, with all neces- 
sary expences paid while in the field ; those occasionally 
employed a little less. Teachers are not taxed a cent ex- 
cept for board and traveling expenses. Now compare 
this with Ohio; With a total attendance of a little over 
18,000 the entire expense was $18,550, with a total re- 
ceipt from members of $20,596, leaving a surplus in the 


various county treasuries of about $2,000. In Ohio the the High School, Yonkers, N. Y. It was prepared for 
teachers pay all expenses, in New York the state pays|® special occasion and afterward was used in hundreds 
them. The New York people believe it to be their duty | Of other schools. Unless it had been published it would 
to give their teachers all the facilities within their | have benefited but one school. 
If they have learned the elements of knowledge . 
in the free common schools, why should they not learn 
also the elements of pedagogy in the free normal schools 
and institutes? Why tax teachers for that whi:h is 
as essential to their success as the bread they eat? The| work of the school-room. Much of the teacher's work 
success of the Ohio plan is not in accordance with the | has no relation to spelling or reading. It concerns the 
spirit of the public free-school system ; neither is it eco-| training of the pupil into right ways of behaving ; it 
nonsical to oblige poorly paid teachers to contribute to| bears on civilization and refinement. We propose a few 
as wealthy a state as Ohio the magnificent sum of $20,-| questions, and ask all who have had success in the 
596 annually. Let them spend this money for necessary | school-room to write us “their way.” 


power. 


outfits, librarics, apparatus, vacation traveling, and at- 


tendance at associations. The Ohio teachers are no} the reason for bis late attendance. He answers grufily : 


richer than New York teachers ; why should they be 


Vacation is over! 

F Don’t repeat old mistakes. 

General Eaton commends his successor. 

Many. teachers of last-year have graduated into busi- 
ness this year. 

If Turner was an artist, and Dickens an artist, and 
Webster an artist, why is not every good teacher also an 
artist? 

Doctors are M. D.’s, lawyers are entitled to Esq, min- 
isters are properly addressed as Rev.; but by what title 
shall teachers be known? 

Ontario requires a non-professional certificate to be 
taken before entrance into the normal school, so that 
work in that institution may be wholly of a professional 
character. 

There are some people who say ‘‘ the kind of schools 
that educated Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and Andy 
Johnson are good enough for me,” and cannot see the 
fallacy of thestatement. There are some teachers equally 
olind. 

A Boston master saw a big snake in the Atlantic ocean 
last summer; a small boy saw a large snake in the 
Hudson last week; and during the summer many persons 
in this city have seen snakes in the air. Snakes are 
getting too common. 

An old family servant of Darwin expressed her anxiety 
concerning him in his last days in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘ Hi believe master ’d be hall right, madam, hif 
’e only ’ad somethin’ to hoccupy ’is mind; sometimes ’e 
stands in the conservatory from mornin’ till night—just 
a-lookin’ at the flowers. Hif ’e only ‘ad somethin’ to do, 
’e’d be hevver so much better, hI’m sure.” 





Many western towns are teaching the east several im- 
portant object lessons. Among others is the fact that 
good schools, and no liquor, prevent crime. Falk county, 
Dakota, isan example. It has no bonded indebtedness, 
the district court has never had any criminal cases from 
that county, and the judge has never had occasion to 
hold a session of court there. What is the cause? No 
saloons ; good day and Sunday schools, well attended 
churches, and an intelligent and industrious people. 
What more could be asked ? 

WE have sometimes thought that we would open a de- 
partment recording changes among teachers, very much 
on the plan of the religious papers, but when we looked 
over the field we found that it would fill the entire num- 
ber of our pages during three months of the year if we 
noticed the cities and graded schools, but if we should 
include the country and ungraded schools it would re- 
quire the entire edition during twelve months, and in ad- 
dition we should be obliged to publish extras at the com- 
mencement of the winter and summer terms. 





A distinguished teacher in New England writes us: 
“I am glad you don’t say the profession has been ‘ in- 
sulted’ etc. What is the use of any such fretting now? 
Gen. Dawson is a man of abil‘ty and character, and now 
let us all assist him. He may be just the man to help 
the South.” These words are both timely and wise. 








‘WILL our readers communicate to us their thoughts? 
A mutual interchange of ideas will be beneficial. Do 
you want more or less Reproduction Stories and Picture 
Lessons; more or less Educational Notes and Letters? 

We want several plans for conducting General Exer- 
cises. How do you arrange your Friday afternoon pro- 
gram? Please let us know. If you send us a General 
Exercise and it appears in the JouRNAL it will benefit a 
large number. Last year one of our best exercises came 
from the school-room of Mr. E. R. Shaw, principal of 





AN EXPERIENCE COLUMN. 





There are many who are actually doing the hard 


Sauciness, how prevented? A tardy pupil is asked 





taxed so much more? 


|  Couldn’t get here any sooner,” or, ‘‘ Don’t know,” A 





or preparing a lesson, eays, “Didn't have time,” or, 


“Didn't like it” Answers like these are continually 


coming from pupils. What course shall the teacher 


take? 

Tardiness. 

Dishonesty; not working unless watched; taking 
small advantages; slyly causing disturbance ; get- 
t'ng others into trouble ; small annoyances. 

Disobedience, 

Whispering. 

Laziness. 

Want of interest. 

Want of cleanliness, as spitting on the floor, uncombed 
hair, dirty hands, soiled clothes. A teacher in one 
of the colored schools of Washington, D. C., recently 
sent one of her pupils home because of her untidy 
appearance. She received the following reply : 

DEAR Miss —: I combed Annie’s hair out and braided it up 
yesterday and did the same thing this morning Annie haven't 
got strait whit hair that she may take a brush and a little bit of 
water and smothe it back Annie have got colared people hair hke 
myself and her hair will curl up and more then that I did nct send 
Annie to school for you to wery (worry) yoursel€ about her 
bh: ad I sent her there for you to put knolege in ber head as you is 
paid to do it and I will fixt the outside repearance to suit mys if 
if you think Annies hair is not strait and emoothe enough to get 
learing in her head just say that you can’t teach napy head chil- 
dren just serd her to Mr. — and give her. Her sespend paper 
and send her home to me And I will send her to some other 
school. 1 am sure I would not like for my child to look shaby 
any more than you do but at the same time when I know I have 
and when | have not. Every body haven't got nice hair alike. 
pleas dont send her home for this thing another time if you do 
send her home for good. No more from Mrs. ——" 

Fighting, and a quarrelsome disposition. 

Unkindness to teachers and pupils. 

Selfishness. z 

Irregular attendance. 

These are afew of the many subjects that could profit- 

ably be discussed. We shall be happy to be a medium of 

communication between thousands of teachers who 
want help. 





WHAT CHILDREN CAN DO. 





It was recently noticed in the JOURNAL that a gentle- 
man in Massachusetts had provided in his will for ‘‘find- 
ing out what children could do.” He bequeathed $80,000 
to endow a testing school where mechanical tools of all 
kinds, and musical instruments of all kinds, and artists’ 
materials, and every legitimate device of the mind em- 
ployed by men for self-support, should be gathered, In 
this room young children were to be allowed absolute 
freedom, short of destruction, and according to the tool 
or instrument the child showed the strongest inclina- 
tion to use with enjoyment, his education was to fol- 
low. If a saw, he was to be trained asa carpenter ; if a 
piano, then music; if clay modeling, then the higher 
forms of art. The will was not sustained, but this gentle- 
man had caught the best educational spirit of the age. 
The child has not yet been studied, amd, as a conse- 
quence, is not understood. We have constructed the- 
ories of education without a basis of knowledge for them 
to rest upon. The child will be during the coming gen- 
eration the most thoroughly studied of all the animals 
on earth, and the result will be that our systems of edu- 
cation will be greatly modified. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


Any one inclined to scoff at American art tendencies, 
or to deride this country and generation as purely com- 
mercial in its spirit and aims, will receive a surprising 
enlightenment on a perusal of the Commencement Pro 
gram and Annual Souvenir, lately issued by the New 
England Conservatory of Music at Boston. For a nun- 
ber of years this institution has been steadily building 
up a name and reputation throughout New England not 
only, but over all the United States, and even abroad, 
where the Conservatory idea has always heretofore been 
supposed to have reached its best estate. 

But even to those who, from time to time, have given 
moment of attention to the Boston enterprise, it is fairly 
a matter of astonishment to behold to-day the tremen- 
dous development of the work under the energetic and 
judicious management of its founder, Dr. Tourjee; and 
not only has the Conservatory attained enormous propo™ 
tions, but its growth has been healthy, and its preset! 
accomplishment is substantial and solid. 

Im looking at its Calendar for the coming season, every 
lo-+r of music and of culture, in the best sense of the 
word, must be gratified with the spirit of enterpr? 
evinced in the matter of securing the services of the most 
highly t instructors in every study. The mal 
agement has added this year to the long list of eminent 








pupil asked why he has failed in presenting his work 
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teachers already in its faculty, the name of Mr. Chas. E. 
Tinney of London, for the vocal department. Mr. Tin- 
ney has been for twelve years basso in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. He has taught with success in the Guildhall 
School, London, is a thorough musician, and will un- 
doubtedly prove a great acquisition to the Conservatory. 

It is worth remembering that this great college aims 
at a rounded culture, and provides opportunity for the 
study of many other branches besides music, including 
elocution, drawing, painting, and sculpture; with courses 
from the rudiments to the most advanced phases. Phy- 
sical culture also is not forgotten ; nor is that most im- 
portant point of all neglected, the advantage of a model 
home and Christian household. 

Here is a place to which parents from all over the 
country may send their daughters for musical or art 
education, under conditions—both artistic and social— 
which are almost ideal. 





AN OLD STUDENT. 





Some of the people in uncivilized nations put us to 
shame by the eagerness with which they prosecute their 
efforts to get an education. Recently a Chinese student 
who had reached the age of one hundred and six, pre- 
sented himself before the authorities, asking permission 
to be examined. He was accompanied by his wife and 
two sons, aged respectively ninety and eighty. It iscer- 
tainly true that even centenarians may get an edu- 
cation. Age debars no one from that privilege. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 








New Mexico seems to be in need of teachers. Socorro, 
in Socorro county, has become a place of considerable 
importance. The population is composed of Mexicans, 
Indians, Mormons, Americans, and ‘‘tenderfoots.” The 
county contains 13,000 of these. The business is min- 
ing and cattle. 

From the Tribune we learn that the school (that truly 
American institute) is invading this wild frontier. The 
report of the county school superintendent, Mr. G. M. 
Shaw, just issued, exhibits some features not found 
“down-east.” Mr. Shaw is constantly visiting the 
thirty-six school districts in the county, sometimes find- 
ing a building for the scholars, sometimes finding the 
scholars for a building, and once in a while trying to 
keep the Apaches from finding him. The Cherryville 
district, the old home of Victorio, Nana, and Geronimo, 
is now in dispute, Mr. Shaw says, ‘‘ between the last- 
named gentleman and ntyself, and as he was reported 
with the nine points of law in his favor at the time I 
was on my way there to organize a school, I carried off 
the other point in the apposite direction, leaving the 
matter to Uncle Sam as referee, who has not yet come 
to a conclusion in the mat 


Mr. Shaw finds it almost impossible to get good teach- 
ers, and, in the Spanish schools, good text books. He 
humorously refers to the fact that he is expected to “‘fo- 
ment an interest in the cause of education,” but nothing 
is done to enable him to meet that interest with books 
and teachers. Bright young men, who find every place 
in the city crowded, can come out to this magnificent 
country and teach school until something else turns up. 
The highest wages paid native Spanish teachers is $40 
per month, and the lowest $20. The highest paid Amer- 
ican-English teachers is $75 per month, and the lowest 
$30. The highest paid Spanish-English teachers is $65 
per month, and the lowest $30. A successful teacher out 
here would sdon bea'rising man in the community, and 
before he knew it would be sent to Congress. But he 
might escape this if he did his duty and attended strictly 
to his own business. 

Besides tlie public schools there are seven private 
schools. A Catholic college is being erected at Socorro. 
The convent of the Sisters of Loretto in Socorro is in 
successful operation. The Socorro Academy, under the 
auspices of the Methodists, is doing a good work in tem- 
porary quarters, pending the erection of a fine building. 

Mr, Shaw concludes with the following summary of 
his work ; “ Miles travelled by superintendent, 766; by 
team, 503°; by railroad; 160; on horseback, 54; on foot, 
40, Transportation expense, $270.10; office and inci- 
dental expense, $29.50. Total official expense, $299.60. 
Total pay réceived for the yeat, $950 in county war- 
pr 9 greed to $425 in cash, out of which I have 


pi: hy ores hich, leaves as my salary 
—and fr a yor tie, service, and inter- 
est on brains, 

By balance to ee 








THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


Dr. B. G. Northrop in his recent address before the 
Worcester Free Institute, Mass., said : 


One solution of the labor problem vous’ be found ie in 
the more general ownership of homes. 
and conservative influence has ~ been en bepply 
felt in New widely over our 
man who owns a homestead has given bonds to society 
for good behavior. The motto of the second President 
of the United States, John Adams, that “ the ownershi 
of land S ee ae Seneuie il 
stre’ and prosperity,” he jong seen y illus- 
trated in his native state. There is ntection. and edu- 
cation in the —— and especially in the love of 
home. Patriotism itself hinges on the domestic senti- 
ments. When one’s home, however humble, becomes 
the Eden of taste, and joy, anc love, those healthful local- 
ties are formed which bind first and most to the spot he 
owns and improves, and then to his town, his state, and 
his coun Whatever ennobles one’s domestic life 
nurtures all the better elements of his nature. But the 
nomad, without local attachments, can have no genuine 
patriotism. As little content in one place as in another, 
and truly happy nowhere, he is like a tree planted in a 
tub, portable indeed, but at the expense of growth and 
strength. This is no new sentiment. More than two 
thousand years ago, the son of Sirach said: ‘““Who will 
believe a man who has no house, who lodgeth wherever 
the night taketh him?” I have time to quote but few of 
the many practical illustrations of this subject. 

Philadelphia, as the greatest workshop of America, 
furnishes a striking illustration in point. Its compara- 
tive exemption from strikes is due to the fact that, as a 
rule, the working-man there owns his home. Hence he 
is as conservative as the capitalist. You may find scores 
of squares with nice brick scunas of workingmen, not 
one of which is a tenement house. phia now 
has double the number of dwelling houses of any other 
city of its size in the world, 


A WISE ANSWER. 








There was a great deal of wisdom in the answer of 
Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai to his pupils. He asked 
them what they each considered the most desirable pos- 
session. One answered, ‘‘A good eye;” another pre- 
ferred a good friend ; a third thought that nothing could 
be compared to a good neighbor; in the eyes of the 
fourth no possession was quite as valuable as the ability 
to foresee the consequences of an action. Last came the 
master’s opinion, ‘‘ A good heart.” The answer was su- 
perior to all the rest, because it included them all, Here 
is a lesson we must learn, The recent examples of civic 
and business corruption, both in high and low places 
impresses it upon us. The heart must be trained. The 
head may be full, and the heart empty. The memory 
and reasoning powers may be strong with no moral rud- 
der to guide th.m, and no moral ballast to keep them 
upright. 

Thousands of illustrations of this truth have recently 
occurred. Only last week Squire and Flynn, high city 
officials of this city, were on trial before Mayor Grace 
for great crimes in administering important offices. One 
alderman has recently gone to prison ; a bank president, 
a financier, and a master contractor have followed him ; 
and it is generally believed that hundreds if not thous- 
ands of others should keep them company. All these 
men have had excellent training. Many of the scheming 
rascals of our land are learned men. They know too 
much. Their heads are crammed full of facts, but their 
hearts have long ago contracted into dry husks for want 
of exercise and occupation. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE MINDS OF CHILDREN. 


Upon this subject, Professor Ranney has recently said 
that no subject is more difficult of solution. He says: 


“Unfortunately, the advice of teachers or physicians 
upon this topic is not always the same. Some answer such 
a question hastily ; some from preconceived opinions that 
are not always free from bias. Others, again, fail to inves- 
tigate, before answering, the hereditary tendencies of the 
child whose future they are called upon to be instrumental 
in molding. Finally, most teachers and some of the medi- 
cal fraternity are more or less ignorant themselves of the 
later discoveries made in cerebral physiology, and are 
therefore not always well fitted to be advisers respecting 
the best means to develop the organ of the mind properly. 

“The human brain is more wonderful and delicate in its 
construction than any invention of man. Few of those 
who have children seem to appreciate the care that ‘should 
properly be exercised in promoting its natural growth and 
the best development of that organ—especially during the 
early years of life. 

“Parents who watch with anxiety against the possibility 
of bodily deformities in their children, are often unaware 
of the harm that may be done to young brains by ignorance 
or négiect on the part of those who have them in charge. 
They know nothing themselves of the organs of the mind, 





but they think themselves justified in believing that a 
system oftraining which has produced good results in some 
children 1s applicable to each and every one. 

“It should be remembered that minds; like faces, are not 
cast by nature in the same mold. The quality of workman- 
ship and the material are finer, so to speak, in some brains 
than in others. Some children are congenitally predisposed 
to nervous excitability or debility. Certain of the com- 
ponent parts of the brain become perfected before others 
during their development. Some of these parts are capa- 
ble of acquirement from the moment of birth, while others 
are not called into play for many months afterward. 
“Thave known many a child to be crowded prematurely 
to a point in mental development thet has either arrested 
further growth of the intellectual faculties or caused its 
death directly. Hardly a month passes in which I am not 
compelled to urge parents (often against teeir inclinations) 
to modify or discontinue some defective system of mental 
training of their children. Many cases of idiocy, epilepsy, 
St. Vitus’s dance, dropsy oi the brain, and other nervous 
diseases of childhood encountered by physicians, might 
have been prevented if the parents had been made intelli- 
gent respecting the dangers that encompassed the child, 
and used proper precautions against them.” 





A GOOD CRITICISM. 





We have no doubt the readers of the JouRNAL will agree 
with us in saying that there should be more freedom 
and flexibility in our courses of study. We have always 
advocated this reform, and it is fast becoming the set- 
tled conviction of thinking men and women, that it is 
imperatively demanded. The Chr.stian Union recently 
said : 

“The test applied to the mind of a pupil by teachers and 
school boards, and, to their disgrace, by many parents, is 
not the one applied by the world. The test in school is the 
ability to repeat answers that have been learned from 
books, and this is due entirely to memory, and the words 
may be repeated without the slightest comprehension of 
their meaning. Witness the hundreds of people who will 
admit that they uever understood a rule in arithmetic until 
they had first worked out the example. 

“ Nothing learned in schoo! is of practical benefit until it 
is comprehended well enough to apply it to the practical 
affairs of life. The president of the Chicago School Board 
says truly: ‘The standing of pupils should be established 
by the degree of thoroughness attained in their respective 
acquirements ; that is the test of men in practical life, and 
it should be the same in school life.’ Any parent who fos- 
ters either in himself or his child the desire to shine, in- 
stead of the desire to be, to do, is catering to one of the low- 
est motives that moves the human heart, and one that 
produces in its train selfishness or superficiality, or both.” 





THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 





A child is a being to be studied by itself. It is like no 
other animal on earth, and therefore can be compared 
with none. Were it not for its future growth and im- 
portance, its early education would be of little conse- 
quence ; but it is on account of its certainties and possi- 
bilities that its thorough study becomes so necessary. 


THE YOUNG CHILD. 

it is the opinion of eminent physiologists that the new- 
born child is simply a ‘‘ vertebrate animal,” with no im- 
mediate desire for food, and a strong tendency to sleep. 
Like all new-born animals, it is restless under the influ- 
ences of its new associations, and keen susceptibilities. 
It is deaf, blind, and naked. But it soon experiences 
hunger, cold, thirst, difficulty of respiration, and diges- 
tion, muscular sufferings, irritating impressions on the 
organs of sight and hearing. It is tormented by its firet 
bath, administered with sponge and towel, frequently 
most irritating to the tender skin of the young child. 


ITS FIRST ACTIVITY 


is simply muscular. It seems to be trying to move its 
arms, legs, and facial muscles, as though escaping from 
some painful condition of its system. Its mouth seizes 
anything held before it, and the fingers close mechani- 
cally around any object with which its palm 1s touched. 
The eyes blink uneasily, as if to accustom themselves to 
the blinding light. All its movements are automatic, 
Sneezing is one of its first acts. It can neither sob nor 
cry. Its tears never come before the twentieth day, and 
sometimes not before the hundredth. It is difficult to 
tell when it first laughs; certainly it docs aot before 
forty-five days, and often much later. The faculty of 
screaming is completely developed from the very first. 
There is a certain spasmodic, jerky, twitching of the 
lips, which is often mistaken for joy, and they appear 





often to laugh when tickled, before the forty-fifth day, 
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but intelligent laughter is not very early developed. 

The first intelligent movemenis of infants consist in 
moving the’r arms and legs about in their cradles, ac- 
companied with certain sounds expressive of vague 
emotions. At the age of a month infants have been 
known to move the head in obedience to a look at them. 
At two months they can distinguish objects, and begin 
to have vague ideas of distance, and will then begin to 
bend the whole body toward an object, not teing able to 
seize it with their hands. As soon as the pains of teeth- 
ing commence they learn to use their hands to better 
purpose. At the end of the third month an infant will 
attempt to balance itself in an upright position, and will 
struggle with arms and knees to climb up to his nurse’s 
face when she helps him forward on his feet. At this 
time his consciousness has increased, he has gained con- 
siderable mastery over his muscles, and derives great 
pleasure in trying to exercise himself. He has fairly 
commenced his efforts at education by doing. 

A child develops slower than any other animal. It is 
a fact, as has been often said, that a child accomplishes 
in two years what a kitten gets over in less than a 
month. A cat at a month old, or a dog at four months, 
will use its paws for standing or walking, seizing or 
playing, better than a year-old child can use its hands 
and legs for the same purpose. A kitten, immediately 
after its birth, can drag itself along on its stomach, and 
its efforts and progress can be easily compared to the 
corresponding progress which takes place in a child six 
or seven months old. 

THE PERSEVERANCE OF YOUNG CHILDREN, 

Look at a little child while learning to walk. He tries 
to raise himself up, but fails; nothing discouraged, he 
tries again and again, until at last he succeeds. His in- 
stinct is for help, but as soon as he realizes his ability to 
help himself, he disdains help and goes alone. When 
commencing to walk he holds out his hands for aid and 
support, but with increasing successes he forgets his 
fears, and walks firmly and with great delight. He has 
experienced his first exultant feeling that comes from a 
difficulty conquered ; a feeling that will go with him, 
intensifying during all his after life. Children have 
been known to raise themselves on their feet hundreds 
of times, without success, but in the end they always 
succeed, unless hindered by some physical disability. 


JOY OVER LITTLE THINGS. 

Holding in the hand a coveted piece of paper will give 
to a child an intense, although momentary, satisfaction. 
He seems overjoyed when he is able to repeat some word 
or sound someone has spoken in his hearing many times. 
No one can tell, for older persons cannot remember, the 
exultation of happy infancy. The most insignificant 
things possess a wonderful fascination. A beautiful 
piece of paper, a curious stick, a little piece of brass, a 
book full of child-pictures, and a mechanical toy have a 
charm and value no one can estimate, The joy of pos- 
session is keen. The child is fully satisfied in knowing 
that it owns something. ‘‘Itis mine!” How carefully 
it is placed away! How sacredly itis often guarded! 
How jealously it is cared for! The joy of childhood 
comes from many sources. First of all is food ; good 
and appropriate. Older persons can well remember 
how childhood’s bowl of bread and milk tasted ; how no 
butter, bread, pie, or cake in after life ever tasted half 
so sweet as that made by mother’s hands. It is a pity 
that this healthy taste is so early vitiated by condiments 
like pepper, salt, mustard, strong vinegar, much sugar, 
and candy. It isa sin to cause children to drink beer, 
wine, and spirits. The keenness of early taste is de- 
stroyed, and thereafter an artificial appetite is created 
that often goes a great way towards causing its life-long 
ruin. The taking of healthful foods is the first and the 
most pleasurable emotion of early childhood. Next 
comes the pleasure of muscular exertion, the ability of 
moving. Kicking is the first muscular joy a baby expe- 
riences. After this comes the pleasure of sight and 
sound. The first joy of sound a child experiences comes 
from the recognition of its mcther’s voice in the song. 
No music in all after life 1s ever so sweet as the nursery 
ditty. A child will often lie still for hours listening to 
her voice, and show impatience when it stops. The 
pleasure of sight is almost equal to this. All must have 
noticed how intently a child will look at some colored 
picture or object that pleases it. It is experiencing an 
ecstacy of joy we know nothing of during all after 
years, 

The joys of childhood are its sacred inheritance. 
Cursed be the hand that deprives an infant of all the 
happiness it can receive! We cannot tell what wars 
ard misfortunes may overtake it in after life, what sor- 








may rack its members, what agony might send it pre- 
maturely to its early grave. Let it have all the joy pos- 
sible in early life. The realities of a stern, serious world 
will be realized soon enough. Let joy rule childhood’s 
hour! Let happiness fill the nursery. Let smiles and 
pleasures be the atmosphere of the school-room. Put 
aside our woes when we come into the presence of chil- 
dren. Let the happy countenance only be presented to- 
wards the innocent faces of the little ones. They cannot 
see through the exterior. Their hearts take in joy and 
pleasure whenever it is presented tothem. Let it be 
presented. Let joy rule the early years. 

Nore.—The author of this article acknow!edges much aid in its 
preparation to Bernard Perez's “First Three Years of Childhood.” 


SEIZING THE OPPORTUNITY. 








FROM A SUPERINTENDENTS NOTE-BOOK. 


Imagine a room full of second-grade children, a 
teacher full of life, and a teacher's chair occupied by— 
a large cat fast asleep. Let us see what the teacher will 
do. Taking a crayon she ask; : ‘‘ How shall I begin my 
letter?’ The children direct and the teacher executes 
until a correct letter-head is made. 

‘“*You may all begin letters.” Instantly the little 
hands begin to course over the slates. Soon they haye 
finished. Then, without an inkling of what is coming, 
‘You may write a letter about this cat.” Thirty-two 
pairs of eyes are brought to bear upon the unconscious 
pussy, and for a moment you might almost think the 
cat was somethmg entirely new.- One by one the 
pencils begin to work, aud soon all of them are speeding 
along, laden with the picture that came in through the 
eyes. What wonderful transformation that picture has 
undergone between the retina and the finger-tips! 
Poor, deluded children! you are writing a composition 
on the cat, and you enjoy it! 

This is what some of them wrote : 

Sioux Fatts, Dax., 
March 11, 1886, 


Dear Frienp :—The cat has four legs, two eyes and 
the cat is very pice. The cat is Mrs. Ross‘es. The cat 
is sleeping in our school-room. The cat is white with a 
black spot on her head. The cat has sharp claws and 
she can purr and she can scratch. 


Your loving pupil. 
ITH WARREN, 


Sioux Fats, Dak., 
March 11, 1886. 
Dear FRIEND :—I see a cat in the chair and she is 
holding her foot out. And she is a white cat and she 
has spots on her. She is curled-up in the chair. 
Your loving son, 
GILBERT. 


S.oux Fats, Dak., 
March 11, 1886. 
DEAK FRIEND :—I see a white cat she has a pink nose. 
a black tail. She is sleeping in a arm chair and she has 
three grayish spots on her head. 
Yours truly, 
MartTHA DaBL, 


Sioux Fats, Dax., 
March 11, 1886. 

DEAR FRIEND :—We are writing about the cat which 
comes to visit the school. Would you like to hear 
about this nice little cat? 

When ever she comes to school she lays on the chair 
and yzoes to sleep. She 1s a very pretty cat she is white 
also with black spots upon her back. 

I guess I will have to close, so good bye, 

Yours Truly, 


The letters have been transcribed without any cor- 
rection whatever. 
minutes. It was followed immediately by a reading 
lesson about a dog and a white cat that lived together. 

This was not ‘‘the next piece” in the book, but the 
teacher took it anyhow with strange perverseness. Per- 
baps if Mary had had such a teacher, it would not have 
‘‘made the children laugh and play to see a lamb at 
school.” 


+ 


A FEW MISUSED WORDS. 








(Suggestions for the school-room.] 

ALLUDE to, vulgarism for refer to, or mention ; e. g. 
‘*the letter you allude to,” though you have alluded to 
nothing, but have told your story straightforwardly, 
without hint or inuendo of any kind. 

ALONE, for only, as, ‘Iam not alone bound by honor.” 

AMONG, as ; ‘“‘ He was there among the rest,” for “‘ was 
in the company,” or ‘‘ was with the rest.” 

As, for (I). so is almo-t universal. The rule is that the 
double as should be employed only when there is direct. 


rows may rend its heart, what bodily pains and diseases’ comparison. The most prevalent mususe is in connec- 








The writing occupied about fifteen | has 


tion with soon {II.) for that, as: ‘‘1 don’t know as they 
do.” 

BE, means solely state, existence ; but of all vulgar- 
isms the most common is to use it to indicate motion ; 
and, as a verb of motion naturally takes to after it, the 
confusion about the proper use of be induces a corre- 
sponding misuse of to, where no idea of motion is in- 
tended to be conveyed. ‘1 have been to New York” is 
in no case right, but it is used in two senses ; (1) ‘‘ I was 
in New York ; (2) ‘-I went (orhave gone) to New York.” 
Many persons who do not say, ‘‘I was to Boston,” find 
“*T was up (or down) to Boston” unobjectionable ; and 
others, who would not say, ‘“‘I shall be to the theatre 
this evening,” invariably say, ‘‘I have been to church 
this morning.” ‘‘ Pretty asshe can be” is used as an 
emphatic phrase, whereas we are all of us as pretty as 
we can be; it isnot owing to a man’s intention or care- 
lessness that he is ugly. 

BENEFIT. There prevails an idea that the verb to ben- 
efit, in forming its past participle, doubles its final let- 
ter, giving rise to the curious-looking word benefitted. 
The fact is that the doubling takes place only in a syl- 
lable on which the accent is laid, and the purpose of it 
is to ensure the mght pronunciation. 

Burt. (1) We may say that a manis ‘old but vigor- 
ous,” because vigor united with age is something unex- 
pected ; but we have no right to say, ‘‘ old but respect- 
able ;” (2) ‘‘I do not doubt but that he will come.” The 
but is wholly unnecessary, and a vulgarism. 

Can, for may. A mistress will say to her servant, 
“You can go out,” meaning to give her permission to 
go out, the proper word for which 1s may. There is no 
question whether the girl could go out, i. e., had the 
ability to do so. 

Catcu, for reach, as: Catcha car. 

CenTRE, for middle. This very simple word comes in 
for a good deal of maltreatment in our days. It means 
merely a point, never a line; as, “A gangway was left 
down the centre of the room.” 

Come OFF? for take place. ‘‘ The concert will come off 
to-morrow.” This vulgarism should never be heard be- 
yond the cock-pit. 

CONSIDER, for deem. It means to reflect upon, to take 
into consideration. We deem aman honest; we con- 
sider the question of his honesty. ‘‘ Do you consider 
the dispute settled?’ will ever be bad English, however 
generally sanctioned. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


LESSONS ON THE AGREEMENT OF VERB AND 
SUBJECT. 


—_—— 


I. 


The wolves are in the woods. 

The seal is found in the Arctic ocean. 

Scissors are made of steel. 

Rich salt mines have been found in western New 
York. 

Edison has invented many useful things. 

Tn these sentences is is used with a singular or a plural noun 

Is has used with a singular or a plural noun? 

Is are used with a singular ora pluralnoun? 

Is have used with a singular or a plural noun ? 

Is and has must be used with singular subjects. 

Are and have must be used with plural subjects. 

Write ten sentences containing the verbs has and have. Analyze 
each. 

Write four statements about a horse, using the words is and 











Write four statements about apples, using the words are and 
have, 

In the same manner write statements using the following words 
with is and has, and are and have: 


clouds ta! les knife cars 

sand houses grass mustard 

books paper letters pepper 
II. 


The girl sews, reads, and writes. 
Girls sew, read, and write. 

Is the subject of the first sentence singular or plural ? 

How does the subject of the second sentence differ from the 
first? 

What other words in the second eentence are different ? 

Why must you use different forms of the verb in the second 
sentence from those in the first ? 

The form of the verb is often determined by the num- 
ber of the subject. 

You see that verbs may have singular and plural forms just 
like nouns, With singular subjects we must use singular verbs 
and with plural subjects we must usé plural verbs. 

Change the following singular forms to plural forms, and plura! 





forms to singular: i 
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| Singular for — The bo: and jamps. 
orm play bm 


Fishes have gills and fins. 

A voicanic mountain is sometimes quite low. 

The ka .garoo has a pouch in which it carries its young. 

Write ten sentences in the plural form, and change each into a 
singular form. 

I, we, he, she, it, they, you. 

Which of these peeeemns name but one, or- have the singular 
form ? 

Which have the plural form? 

Write sentences containing these pronouns as subjects. 


uL 
Louise and Nellie paint. 
How many persons paint ? 


When should a singular or ogttutduncithewathe nate 
What word connects the words Luuise and Nellie? 


Subjects connected by and take a plural verb. 

Write five sentences with the subjects connected by and. 
Her sister or her cousin sings. 

How many persons sing ? 

Then what form of the verb should be used ? 


Are the words sister and cousin singular or plural ? 
What word connects sister and cousin? 


Singular words connected by or take a singular verb. 


Write five sentences with singular nouns connected by or used 
as the subjects. 


Her sisters or her cousins sing. 
How does this sentence differ from the last one given ? 
What form of verb is used ? 
Why is this form used ? 
Plural nouns connected by or take a plural verb. 


Write five sentences with plural nouns connected by or used as 
subjects. 





A FEW HINTS FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER. 


NUMBER. 


In the following exercise on teaching the number 4, it 
is implied that 1, 2, and 3 have been given previously, 
and that some recapitulation of these is necessary to see 
how far they are remembered. It is also presupposed 
that some plan is adopted whereby the children can 
handle as well as see the objects required. Small bags 
of pebbles or sticks have been found convenient ; they 
cost next to nothing, and are rapidly distributed. The 
bags cau be made by the senior pupils, after a pattern 
given by the teacher, and the juniors will be delighted 
to collect the pebbles. 


ON TEACHING THE NUMBER AND FIGURE FOUR. 


I. Recapitulation.—Require all the pupils to hold up 
“one stick; then select two or three to write figure 1 on 
the blackboard. The same should be done with 2 and 3, the 
teacher correcting mistakes. They should then be exer- 
cised in these numbers as follows :—All be required to 
hold up two hands—three fingers. All to clap three 
times. Teacher to select a child—the rest to say how 
many eyes, ears, feet, hands, etc., he has. The teacher 
to write the figures one by one on blackboard, children 
to hold up the number of fingers indicated by each. 

Il. Idea of 4 developed.—Require children to lay three 
pebbles or sticks on desk; to say how many are there ; 
to draw one more out of bag and place beside them ; to 
say how many are there now ; to count them altogether, 
1, 2, 8,4; to find any other four objects in the room, as 
four legs to chair or tabie, four corners to blackboard, 
pictures, maps, etc. ; all tu stand up and clap four 
times, etc., etc. 

Ill. : ign given.—Teacher to require a child to make 
four strokes on blackboard ; to tell them that instead of 
always using these we make figure 4; this to be written 
on blackboard ; children to make figure 4 in the air 
with their forefingers. 

IV. Ewercises.—i. Children to be familiarized with 
figure 4 by being required to arrange it in ones, twos, 
etc. 


2. To work out a simple table, thus : 
1 and 1 are 2 
2 “ee 1 Ti 3 
8 “ 1 “e 4 
8. Children required to write a line of figures 4 on 
slates for copy in the afternoon. 
4. When this has been accomplished satisfactorily, 
they may write a line, thus :—1, 2, 8, 4. 


HIGHER WORK. 


When the pupils have thus been familiarized with fig- 
ures from 1 to 10, and can add, subtract, divide, and 


canine’ te trv 


Fee shoal, before, propeoting, feather, be 


1, Teacher to write on blackboard some figures from 1 
to 10. Pupils to name it; to clap the number of times 
indicated by it ; to tell what number is next above it ; 
what below it. 

2. Children required to say what number comes be- 
tween 4and6; 7 and 9; 5 and 8, etc. To name all the 
numbers less than 5 ; more than 7, etc. 

3. Teacher to propose a few familiar problems, as 

(a) John had 6 nuts, Mary 9; who had most? How 
many more had ? 

(b) Dot is 3 years old, Ann 5; who is the elder? 
how much? 

4, A lesson on the order of numbers may be given as 
first, second, third, etc., by steps of stairs, position of 
pictures on the wall, etc. 

5. A few simple tables in adding and subtracting may 
be worked out, using objects. They will soon learn to 
copy them on slates, and to learn them : 


By 


1 and 2 are 3 2 from 2 leaves 0 
2 ‘ 9 “ 4 9 “ 8 “ 1 
3 “ce 3 é 5 2 “ee 4 e 2 
4 “ 2 “ 6 2 “se 5 sé 38 
5* 8 *.4 B rMhb BL nM 
6 sé 2 “ s 2 “e 7 se 5 
Re ee 
38 and 1 are 4 8 from 8 leaves 0 
3B “ee 2 “ec 5 8 “e 4 “ 1 
3 “ec 3 “ee 6 3 “ 5 se 2 
gs“ 46 7 3s.“ 6,.* 8 
$s“ 3 « 8 Tl, a a 
gig +9 sre gon 
Ten | 10 Ss HUGH OH '@ 


After a few exercises of this kind, the teacher will be 
able to make the pupils acquainted with the signs, 
thus : 


1 and 8 are 4 4 less 38 are 1 
4+ 82: 7 ae ae ee 
7 + 8 =® 10 _ oS = 7 
8 and 8 are 6 6 less 8 are 8 
6.4.3. 2 4 — $3 = 6 


At this period it will be found useful to take up two or 
three writing lessons on the proper formation and con- 
struction of the figures. The teacher must be careful to 
make every exercise in subtraction depend upon a pre- 
vious exercise in addition. 





AN OUTLINE FOR COLOR LESSONS. 


By Miss Mary M. NICKERSON, WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


Distinguishiag Colors. Teach the names of the inost 
prominent colors. 

Standards. The type of a given color is the standard. 
There is a little controversy as to which are the stand- 
ards. In the Oswego normal school, carmime is taken as 
the standard for red, ultramarine for blue, chrome for 
yellow, emerald for green, and aniline for violet. 

Tints and Shades. A color lighter than the standard 
is a tint of that color, darker a shade. 

Hues. Colors formed by uniting two colors in different 
proportions. Let the pupils mix blue and yellow to- 
gether till green is produced; red and yellow for orange, 
etc. 


and green; the third of green and violet. 
blue must be present. Green, composed of yellow and 
blue, harmonizes with red; orange, composed of red and 


yellow, harmonizes with blue. 


The materials used may be inexpensive. Get a quart 


kinds of diamond dyes, the standards of red, green, yel 


ons, splints, etc. Get the children interested and they 


red and blue for violet; red and yellow for orange. 
Make tints, shades, and hues. Appeal to the taste in ar- 


make designs out of square or triangular colored papers, 
always using colors that harmonize. In this way form 


table. Give them a pile of colors and let them sort, 
putting together all that are the same color. Show them 


sult of the comparison. Thus cultivating language, 





several lessons, as follows ; 








Let them form the tertiary colors, russet, citron, and 
olive; the first of orange and violet; the second of orange 


Harmony. To make colors harmonize, red, yellow, and 


of shoe pegs for ten cents, and a package each of six 


low, blue, orange, and violet, and color them. Make a 
collection of bright-colored worsteds, silks, colored cray- 


will soon swell your collection. Get a box of water col- 
ors, or a few tubes of oil colors, and open the way to 
wonderland by mixing blue and yellow to get green; 


ranging colors. When you teach the color red, write 
the word red on the board with red crayon, so that the 
word and the color will always be associated. Pattern or 


may incidentally be taught. In teaching little children 
to distinguish colors,1f possible have them around a 


a color and have them find one like it. Always require 
them to compare their color with yours, and state the re- 


show a color and ask them to bring you something the 





next day, that is the same color. This is hard and the 
results will be interesting. Have each thing that is 
brought compared with the object which you showed 
them. Hold upacolor and ask them to name all the 
things that they know of the same color. Some time 
ago I tried this in our lowest class. I showed them ared 
ball. Among the things named were red apples, tuma- 
toes, strawberries, some roses, meat before it is cooked, 
and blood. 

A year may be profitably spent in teaching them to 
distinguish colors. Test thoroughly to see if any are 
color blind, Not by requiring the names but by obliging 
them to match colors. If you choose you can combine 
it with your number, language, plant, and form lessons. 
In your grammar classes, in connection with your 
natural philosophy, you may work with light. A prism 
can easily be obtained; and the facts gained by decom- 
posing a ray of light by means of the prism will never 
be forgotten. 





A FEW DEVICES. 





MOVEMENTS IN WRITING. 


For everything but very large capitals the combination of fore- 
arm and finger movements is preferable. os it produces the great- 
est acouracy of form with the greatest case and speed of execu- 
tion consistent therewith. 

After allare in proper position—bodies, feet, arms, hands, pens 
or pencils, and paper,—require the pens or pencils to be moved 
obliquely up and down on the paper in straight lines, one over 
another, by opening and closing the pen fingers fom the second 
joint, and the thumb from the first joint. Have the pupils 
notice the slant of the line, and the kind of line, whether straight or 
curved, produced by such movement Write the first word of the 
writing lesson on the blackboard, and have them find the lines in 
itof the same kind and slant. Ask them how such lincs in the word, 
or other words, should be made. Have them produce a down- 
ward stroke left curve, on the same slant, with finger movement, 
the ends of the curve touching the ends of the straight line. 
Have the same curve made over the first, with up stroke. Have 
this done several times, and the result noticed. Have a nght 
curve similarly executed and observed. Have the word on the 
board examined to see if it contain’ any similar line or lines, 
after each curve has been formed. If it does, have the rule stated 
by the class for forming such curve whenever it is to be made. 
Call attention to # right or icft curve in the word, whose slant is 
connective and made with an upward stroke. Ask how such 
slant of the line can be produced. Ask where the weight of the 
hand and arm must be placed, that the hand may move easily 
from left to right, or right to left. As each new word is given, 
the pupils should state from their own “beervarion, the lines it 
contains, and the movement or movements to produce each be- 
fore writing it. J. HASBROUCK JOBNSTON, 

Schnectady, N. Y. 





AN EXERCISE TO TRAIN THE EYE. 


Draw « horizontal line upon tbe board, and call upon a pupil to 
divide it hy a dot into twoequal parts. Call upon anotner w test 
the division with a string or ruler. Ask another to divide a line 
into four equal parts ; anotber into eight, etc. Have another line 
divided into thirds, sixths. etc. Ask a pupil to find two-thirds of 
a line, three-fifths, etc. 

Repeat the exercises with vertical and with oblique lines. 





A SPELLING REVIEW. 


At certain intervals the words that the pupils have met with 
and studied in their various lessons may be given to them for re- 
view. The pupils, with slates nicely erased and pencils sharpened, 
remain seated at their desks, while the teacher takes his position 
at the blackboard, and, with chalk in hand, pronounces the first 
word, 

No word should be pronounced unless the room is perfectly 
quiet, and no word should be pronounced the second time, as it 
hinders those who understood the first pronunciation from writ- 
ing. As the second word of the lesson is given, and while the 
class is busy writing it, the teacher puts the first word on the 
board. At the close of the exercise, each pupil corrects his own 
work by comparing it with that on the beard, and carefully copies 
the misspelled wi: rds, and also those he was not certain about at 
the time of writing. neatly, legibly, and accurately in a note-book 
kept expressly for the purpose. 

He is now prepared to study the words he missed, and also to 
make sure of the uncertain ones, and wil! waste no time in look- 
ing over words with which he is already acquainted. Occasion- 
ally, the teacber examines the pupils’ note-books, to see that they 
are well kept. After a while the words from these note-books 
are pronounced for another spelling exercise, and any word 
misved that is already in the book of the one who missed it, is 
marked by a figure 1; if missed a second time, by a figure 2, ete. 
Special attention must be given to these words. Pupils may be 
required to give them insentences. It is also neccssary that the 
teacher keeps a record of all the words given. This will enable 
any pupil to regain what he lost if unavoidably detained at home, 
and will also furnish an opportunity to the teacher of setting a 
good example of neatness for his pupilstoemulate. Variety may 
be obtained by asking the pupils to exchange slates before cor- 
recting the work. E. C. J. 





AN EXERCISE IN COLORING. 


Dictate a pretty figure to the drawing class and let them color 
it with color crayons. Show them bow to “ balance ” the colors 
and what ones harmonize. By joining and repeating the figures 
new designs will appear. Verious objects, such as plaoque cups 
and saucers, urns, etc., may be decorated according to taste, 
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THE SUPERINIENDENT. 





1. How often should he examine his teachers? 


As often as he thinks their good demands it. He 
should not say, ‘‘I shall examine all of you next year,” 
for some may be doing excellent work—may have had 
long experience—may be college or normal graduates 
and have established characters for thoroughness and 
It should be his duty to examine whom 
he pleases, and no fault should be found with a request 
to appear before him. All young and inexperienced 
teachers should expect frequent examinations until they 


efficiency. 


have e-tablished themselves as permanent teachers. 


Note :—We have so many incompetent persons seek- 
ing to get the superintendent's certificate, that it be- 
comes necessary for the superintendent to place safe— 


guards before the entrance into the vocation of teaching, 
or the country would be overrun with those who hold 
legal permits to teach. Good teachers will encourage 
the placing of such safeguards as affording the means 
for self-protection, and all good teachers will encourage 
the superintendent in protecting those who are making 
teaching a life work. 
2. What should be the character of a superintendent’s 
examination? 
A knowledge of the subjects to be taught is necessary, 
therefore, when an applicant appears before him, it is 
his duty to discover whether he knows enough to teach. 
A teacher’s knowledge should be greater than his pupils, 
else the blind would lead the blind. But this technical 
examination should not be excessively minute nor 
should he expect as much from a primary, as a high 
school teacher. He has also a right to designate what 
school his teachers should take, and his permit may 
even specify that it only licenses the holder of it to take, 
a certain grade of schools. It may, in certain cases, be 
even more minute and name the very school the 
teacher may take. 
A superintendent ought not to examine a teacher who 
has succeeded well in certain branches, on the same 
branches again. He should assume, if her time during 
the interval of examinations has been spent in teaching, 
that she has forgotten far less than she has learned, but 
if an :mdividual has for a considerable time abandoned 
teaching for some other occupation, he has a right to 
institute a new examination. But there are case: 
when it is a superintendent’s duty to call a teacher be- 
fore him for a new examination who has once succeeded 
very well, for good reasons best known to himself, 
While the posession of knowledge by teachers is im- 
portant, and should be the first thing determined by the 
sup*riotendent, it is of the utmost consequence for him 
to ascertain whether the applicant has teaching ability. 
It is possible to know much and teach little. If the ap- 
plicant is unknown to him he may require him to con- 
duct a class in his presence, and in addition tell him 
what he would do under several supposable cases. But 
a few visits to a school, and conversation with patrons 
and pupils will tell more in this particular than any 
formal examination can porsibly disclose. A poor 
scholar may have some of the essential elements of a 
good teacher, as, sympathy, firmness, decision, judg- 
ment, patience, foresight, common sense, dignity, and 
the power of moving others. These qualities, added to 
success, Should cover some ignorance. Just how much, 
it is difficult to state, but certainly not a great amount 
concerning the common branches. However well a 
teacher may succeed in government, if she is lacking in 
common knowlege she should not teach. 





POLITICS AND THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


This subject is attracting the earnest attention of 
thinking men all over our country. Recently the gover- 
nor of Minnesota removed the superintendent of schools 
in Houston County in that state for drunkenness. It is 
said that he may be reelected by the people. In com- 
menting on this subject the Pioneer Press of St. Paul re- 
cently said: It does not follow that the state is not 
fortunate in possessing a corps of able and faithful local 
supervisors of education. It does follow that unfit men, 
by the use of political influence and by appeal to one or 
another popular weakness, are too frequently able to 
force themselves upon the educational system of the 
state. The point which ought to be most strongly urged 
upon the public is the necessity of exercising more than 
ordinary diligence that such a question as this should 


never be raised. It could not be raised if the people} An 


were not, in general, deplorably lax in their views of an 
mpor tant duty. 


is one which should be filled only after an exercise of 
searching carefulness now rarely brought into play ; 
for the power of a county superintendent is arbitrary 
and supreme. A good man can make and an unfit man 
can mar the fortunes of education for years to come in 
any district of which he may be given charge. He can 
issue teachers’ certificates, and no man may take them 
away. In counties where the office is a bone of political 
contention, these certificates have been issued lavishly 
on political grounds, t> the daughters or proteges of 
local political workers, utterly unfit for the duties they 
assumed, until the condition and conduct of the schools 
became a shame to the community. He can take away 
a teacher’s certificate and no man can restore it. 
If allied with poiitics, he is thus furnished with a wea- 
pon that can be made, in rural districts, a formidable 
one. So much for his work as it affects the selection of 
a teaching force. In other respects his influence is just 
as potent. The country school is a little point of hungry 
isolation. He is the medium of communication with the 
great outer world where the forces of progress are in 
active play. In his inquisitorial and advisory functions 
he regulates the degree of advancement and the charac- 
ter of the country schools. By his authority over the 
teaching force, he controls completely the principal 
factor in education. There is no office whose filling 
demands more painful scrutiny. There is none where 
examination is so much neglected. 
The problem of securing fit and efficient county super- 
intendents is only a phase of that universal problem, 
how to prevent popular suffrage from resulting in the 
elevation of those least fit for public duty. One county 
in Minnesota will illustrate the difficulty that confronts 
us. For years it was found impossible to get a superin- 
tendent who was not a failure. Politicians ran the 
office, until the condition of the schools was deplorable. 
Then, upon protest of those most interested in education, 
the office was abolished. Deprived of all direction, 
things grew no better, although they could not be much 
worse. Then a law was passed restoring the office, but 
making it .ppointive, and vesting the appointing power 
in the state high school board. The experiment, it is 
said, has worked well; the superintendent is diligent 
and capable, and the schools show marked improve- 
ment. 
Thoughtful people will hesitate to concede the neces, 
sity of centralizing in the state the powers now exer- 
cised by the counties, unless as a last resort. It would 
seem that there should be a remedy. The first step is 
greater care in the selection of superintendents. Then 
there must be, by common consent, a determination to 
take this office out of politics. Only by selecting can- 
didates for boards of education through a conference 
committee of both parties have cities secured efficient 
direction of their schools. The counties must do the 
same. In every county the party leaders should agree 
upon this course, and take out of politics an office which 
could never have been dragged into it but for the greed 
for petty spoils that threatens county, state, and nation 
alike. If this is not done, the power of removal, always 
reluctantly exercised and a remedy applicable only to 
late stages of the disease, will be more frequently in- 
voked, and the abuses of trust in local school manage- 
ment by mere political agents will become at last so in- 
tolerable that the centralization of appointments will 
appear to be a necessity. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE READING 
CIACLE. 


If a teachers’ reading circle is not organized in a dis- 
trict under the care of the superintendent, it is generally 
his fault; and if one is organized and either dies or lin- 
gers along, living a sickly life, it is also his fault, for the 
fact is almost everything of an educational nature is 
under his control. ; 

There are twenty counties in the state of New York in 
which there is no reading circle. What is the trouble? 
Whose fault is it? It is very easy to manufacture ex- 
cuses, for excuses and complaints are remarkably chea: 
commodities. Perhaps the books adopted don’t suit, or 
the officers are not popular, or something elee is wrong. 
Well, then, go ahead independently. Organize a circle, 
adopt the best books that you can find. Start the teach- 
ers ;do something! Anything on earth almost 
is better than “innocuous desuetude,” or masterly in- 
action. There ought to be a hundred reading circles or- 
— in the state of New York during the present 
month. 

If teachers will not read works pertaining to their 

fession they ought to be asked ny oe the fs ot we. 
superintendent of schools would be perfectly justi- 
in refusing to continue a license to any teacher who 





The office of superintendent of schools in each county 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


AN AUTUMN EXERCISE. 
By Mary WINDSUR ALLEN. 








[Enter little girl dressed in white, trimmed with leaves or 
sprays of Virginia creeper (Wi me.)) 

“‘Good evening, friends, allow me to introduce my- 
self; my name is Virginia Creeper; I can be found in 
almost all low grounds, climbing everywhere, some- 
times by little roots shooting out of my stems, and 
sometimes by tendrils, which having a little sucker at 
the end helps me to hold fast, and climb up, up high over 
stone walls or dwellings. After a few early frosts my 
dresses appear in their greatest beauty, and are trimmed 
in the highest style of art, I lend my stems to the trunks 
of the stiff and sturdy forest trees, and cover them with 
a robe of the gayest crimson and yellow. Once a 
year I hold a jubilee on the banks of streams, on the 
porches of my friends, and even upon the church towers. 
I climb the walls of dwellings and in one night cover 
them with the brightest beauty. I am useful as well as 
ornamental, for I can protect my friends all through hot 
weather from the strong rays of the sun, and ornament 
their dresses with my frost-painted leaves, after my 
green ones are not needed. I am holding my grand 
jubilee just now and must not stay any longer ; good 
bye. 

(Enter little boy trimmed with oak leaves or small 
branches of oak.) 

I sing the song of a hundred years. Snow and rain, 
hail-storms and summer suns have all had their chance 
to greet me, as standing high up on the hill, I have 
bared my head, or held up my green canopy to them. 
My roots go so deep down into the brown soil that the 
winter’s colds cannot freeze them, and in the summer 
they call to the little streams under ground to bring 
them moisture, so that my leaves may shine in the sun 
beams. The dainty green cups that all the summer held 
my polished seed, are brown and dry now, and I have 
shaken down a shower of fruit out of them, so that the 
squirrels can begin housekeeping at once, at their win- 
ter quarters in a neat little room found in one of my old 
boughs. My leaves, one by one, I have dropped down to 
cover up the moss and roots of flowers, so that when 
spring comes again, they will wake up quite rested after 
their warm sleep. 


(A small boy not trimmed with oak leaves.) 

A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long; 
Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong, . 
There’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out; 
And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storm through his branches shout. 

Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 

Who stands 1n his pride alone; 

And still flourish he, a hale green tree, 

When a hundred years are gone. 


(Little girl dressed in white, trimmed with wild asters, 
not yellow ones.) 

The flower I represent is called Aster, a star; and I 
come with bright and gay, or delicate colors to decorate 
the fading garments of the summer, You can always 
tell me by my fringy circle of purple, lilac, or white 
petals round a tiny yellow or brown cushion, my stems 
are frail and tender, and are often covered with clusters 
of spicy blossoms. The gardens are full of my very near 
and dear relations, but we do not look much alike, and 
I am glad I do not have to stand up so straight and 
stiff as they do, for I should get very tired. My dress is 
more simple than their’s, too, and I like it, for I should 
feel very strange with so many stiff quillings around my 
face. I love the freedom of the woods and banks of the 
streams, and do not even mind living in a pretty wet 
I do not envy my garden relatives at all, but 
am content tolive in the peace and quiet of my wild- 
wood freedom. 

(Little boy with wreath of elm leaves.) 

These faded yellow leaves from the old elm tree in the 
meadow are its last gift of the season. They have done 
their duty—all the summer long they have helped to 
furnish shades and beauty, and now their work is done. 

But who can describe in words the wonderful beauty of 

a large elm tree? Year after year, as the summer comes, 

it gives us seven millions of leaves, exposing a surface of 

200,000 square feet of green freshness, giving us five 
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in the wind and are admired by all who see beauty in 
anything. 

(Little girl with stems of fringed gentian, or tf not the 
flower, dressed in blue and white, child with blue eyes.) 

When the frosty nights come, covering the withered 
grass and leaves with a shining coat of silver, and the 
chestnut burrs pop open in the cool moonlight, we find 
the beautiful fringed gentian beginning to open her dark 
blue eyes. On damp, grassy knolls, on the borders of wet 
meadows, and even by dusty roadsides in clumps of low 
bushes, she shows her beautiful blue-fringed flowers to 
the passers-by. The gentian is shy and modest; al- 
though she is pretty tall, yet she does not get up on high 
rocks and nod to passers by as the columbine does, or 
climb over high porches and trees, like the wisteria and 
trumpet-creeper, but is content to know that she is queen 
among the autumn flowers, if her dress is only simple 
white and blue, and her throne the soft brown earth, 
We call her the classic flower, and poets sing her praises 
in beautiful lines. 


(Little girl in white speaking to the Blue Gentian who is 
standing on platform dressed in blue and white.) 
Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged Year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye, 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


(Little girl in white or yellow, trimmed with clusters of 
Golden Rod.) 

You see in me, everybody's flower. I spring up all 
over the country. On rocky, wooded hills, where banks 
are moist and the soil is rich; in damp, pine woods, 
where the air is fragrant ; on mountain tops, and along 
the shores of lakes ; near the sea-side, and on wet grassy 
prairies. Everywhere, all over our cool north, and down 
toward the sunny south, I scatter my wealth of flowers. 
My golden stems bear up my golden blossoms, and it is 
no wonder that Iam called Golden Rod. Late in the 
season, when the delicate flowers of the spring and sum- 
mer have gone to sleep, I begin my work of decorating. 
Old fences, stone walls, and dusty road-sides soon have 
a changed appearance. Patiently I paint for many 


weeks, and by the time my fall work is done I have the | 


pleasure of knowing that I have made everybody happy. 


(Little boy with basket of autumn leaves which he scat- 
ters on platform as he begins to speak the second verse). 
“Come little leaves,” said the Wind one day, 
‘* Come o’er the meadows with me and play ; 
Put on your dress of red and gold ; 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the Wind’s loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all ; 

Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 


Dancing and whirling the little leaves went ; 
Winter had called them and they were content ; 
Soon, fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a coverlet over their head. 


(Boy with Indian corn and husks.) 

A song for the plant of my own native west, 
Where nature and freedom reside, 

By plenty still crowned, and by peace ever blest, 
To the corn! the ripe corn of her pride. 


When the summer is fierce all its banners are green, 
Each warrior’s long beard groweth red, 

His emerald-green sword is sharp-pointed and keen, 
And golden his tassel-plumed head. 


But brown comes the autumn, and sear grows the corn, 
And the woods like a rainbow are dressed, 

And but for the cock and the noontide horn, 
Old Time would be tempted to rest, 


The humming-bee fans off a shower of gold, 
From the mulleins long stalk as it sways, 

And dry grows the leaves which protecting enfold 
The ears of the well-ripened maize. 


At length Indian summer, the lovely, doth come 

With its blue frosty nights, and mid-day’s still, 
When distamtly-clear sounds the waterfall’s hum, 
And the sun smokes ableze on the hill. 


A dim veil hangs over the landscape and flood, 
And the hills are all mellowed in haze, 

While fall, creeping on like a monk ‘neath his hood, 
Plucks the thick rustling wealth of the maize. 


(Larger girl dressed in white.) 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 
sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs a beautions sisterhood ! 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds with the fair and good of 
ours. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the sum- 
mer’s glow ; 

But on the hill the golden rod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the 
plague on men. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from up- 
land, glade, and glen. 


And, now, when comes the calm, mild day, as still such 
days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home, 

The south-wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance 
late he bore, 

And sighs to findthem in the wood and by the stream 
no more, 


(As small a girl as possible.) 

The lovely spring and summer blossoms, are the fairies 
that attend Mother Nature in all her rambles through 
woodland and meadow, and they are tenderly cared for 
by her through the long winter. She tucks them up 
most carefully in their snug little beds, with snow-white 
biankets wrapped around them, and by a gentle rocking 
of her own, keeps them sleeping through the long, cold 
night. With the first mild days of the next spring, the 
brave ones, who are not afraid of a cold morning, wake 
up early, and are soon dressed again and ready for play. 
Our wild-wood pets are all sound asleep now, and we 
will let him take a good, long nap. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





"Tis not the many oaths that make the truth ; 
But the plain single vow that is vowed true. 
SHAKESPEARE. 





Obstinacy’s ne’er so stiff 
As when ‘tis in a wrong belief. 
—BUTLER. 





The land is dearer for the sea, 


The ocean for the shore. 
Lucy Laroom. 





At every trifie scorn to take offense ; 
That always shows great pride or little sense. 
Pops. 
As the evening twilight fades away 
The esky is filied with stars, invisible by day. 
LONGFELLOW. 





A little fire is quickly trodden out ; 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 





He that w drunken 
Is outlawed by himself; all kinds of ill 
Did with the liquor slide into his veins. 
HERBERT. 





How poor are they that have not patience! . 
SHAKESPEARE. 





In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 


As modest stillness and humility. 
SHAKESPEARE. 





"Tis death to me to be at enmity ; 
I hate it, and desire all good men's love. 
SHAKESPEARE. 





Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
GOLDSMITH. 
Attempt the end, and never stand in doubt ; 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out. 
Joy, and Temperance, and Repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 
LONGFELLOW. 


Pleasure must succeed to pleasure, 
Else past pleasure turns to pain. 





Bossrat BRowxiNe. 





12! 
All may do what bas by man been done. 

Youra. 
Ye who would in aught excel, 
Ponder this simple maxim well, 
A wise man’s ornsure may uppall, 
But a fool's praise is worst of ail. 

Bonn Ma. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY, 





C. F. MacDonald, superintendent of the moncy order system, 
post-office department, has issued a circular notifying postmasters 
at money-order offices that the act of Congress approved reduc- 
ing the fee from eight to five cents on domestic orders not ex- 
ceeding $5, has gone into effect. 


Paul Hamilton Hayne was buried on a Sunday in the Augusta, 
Ga., cemetery, in a section given by the city for the purpose. 
The Duc d’'Aumile appealed to the Council of State against 
his expulsion from the French army. The Duc dc Chartres, who 
held the rank of major in the French army, also appealed. 


The President pardoned R. Porter Lee, confined in the 
Buffalo penitentiary. The prisoner was president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Buffalo, sentenced in November, 1882, to a term 
of ten years for embezzling the funds of the bank. 


Hugh 8. Thompson, of South Carolina, has been appointed as 
assistant secretary of the treasury. 


Advices have been received of fearful volcanic eruptions in 
New Zealand recently, and which are among the most destruc- 
tive in the world’s history. Mount Tarame.a was the first volcano 
to break forth, and hardly were flames secn issuing from its orater 
than the entire Paersa range of mountains beiched forth ic sym- 
pathy, hurling flames of Lurning lava and stones over the sur- 
rou.dipg country. For the first time in tradition the extinct 
volcano of Ruapeha was awakened into activity. The entire 
country overan extent of 120 miles long by twenty in breadth 
was nothing but a mass of flame and bot, crumbling soil, which 
in places rose to the height of 4.000 feet, capped at the highest 
point by the Tekopha geysers, said to have been the grandest in 
the world. 


The Maine Prohibitionists bave recently held a convention to 
nominate condidates who will “enforce” the prohibitory law 
The convention reports that “ the law is not enforced, and the 
grog-shops are increasing in number all over the state. In Ban- 
gor there are over one hundred and fifty gin-mills. In Augusta 
there are fifty or more.” This statement affords a s' rong argu- 
ment to those who insist that not so much depends up nth 
severity of our liquor laws as upon the certainty of their execu- 
tion. 

The first commercial treaty made by Japan was made with 
the United States; ber first extradition treaty also will be with 
us. Already such a convention has been signed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the two countries, and approved by the President 
and the Senate. 


The death of Abbe Liszt, at Bayreuth, closes one of the most 
brilliant musical careers of modern times, and in one sense 
marks the end of a distinct era of musical grow:b and int~rpre- 
tation. Born in Hungary in 1811, and uniting in him-elf the 
Magyar and the German b! od, Liszt early developed the aston- 
ishing technique which aiterward delighted the world. 

The Primrose League in England, which arvse out of a senti- 
mental veneration for the late Lord Beaconsfield, has already 
become a verv effiment p»ijitical organizatien on the Conserva- 
tive side in English politics. 


Harvard College bas repealed the law compelling students 
to attend early morning prayers. 

The recent Congress appropriated $264,000,000, against $210, 
000,000 of last year ; but it is to be sand that of this $264,000,000, 
$5,000,000 was in payment of a balance due oa the Alabama 
claims, and $13,000,000 for deficiencies in last year's accounts. 
ff thas $13,000,000 is added to last y.ar’s appropriatons and 
subtracted from those of this year, as perbdaps it should be to 
make the comparison just, the appropriation of the year wiil be 
geen to be $19,000,000 in excess of last year; of this $16,000,000 
went in pensions. 


The conference held at Berlin for the distribution of colontal 
possessions in Africa, assigned to Great Britain certain great 
tracts of country on the river Niger. Steps have now been tak- 
en iooking to the oocuvation and organization of this dis'rict. 
A royal charter has been granted which confers on the National 
African Company powers of governing and defending the terri- 
tories covering the entire basin of the Niger River, and equal, 
it is said, to that formerly owed by the East Incia Company. 


Catting, who is a citizen of the United States, resident ip one 
of the Mexican states, there published a criminal tibel against 
a citizen of that state, on the charge of which be was arrested 
and held, by the order of a Mexican coyrt; and from this arrest 
he was, upon his own retraction of the jibel, discharged, in pur- 
suance of the law of that state. He imiunediately went into Tex- 
as,and there republished the libel. He then went back into the 
Mexican state, and there circulated the lib«l, contrary to the law 
of such state, and contrary to the express order of the court at 
the time of the discharge. He was then arrested again and held 
for tria!, and, being found guilty, had been sentenced to impris n- 
ment for one year, and to pay a tine of six hundred doliars. He 
applied, after his second arrest, and before his trial, to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for protection, claiming that the 
arrest was for an act which he did in Texas. and not in Mexioo, 
and, consequently, that the Mexican court had no jurisdiction 
over him in respect to the alleged offense. Secretary Bayard, un- 
derstanding the arrest and «ietention to be based upon what Cut- 
ting did in Texas, demanded his immediate release, on the ground 
that he was not responsible in a Mexican state tor what he did 
in ove of the states of this Union; and the Mexican Govera- 
ment, for the reason stated, declined to comply with this de- 
mand. 


Boycotting is legally condemned as a crime against the liberties 
of the people imported from the tyrannies of the oid world, and 





not at all consonant with the spirit of our free rypubiic. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


The report of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction for the year 1885, which is properly the report 
of Mr. Ruggles, as it was completed before he left the 
office, is before us, and contains some statistics which 
will be of interest; tc all. The total number of pupils 
enrolled was smaller than in 1884, but the average ut- 
tendunce was larger by nearly 28,000, and the average 
time spent in school by each pupil was one week longer 
in the towns and two weeks longer in the cities. The 
total number enrolled was less, by nearly 700,000, than 
the number of persons of school age in the state. This 
seems a very large number, but it must he borne in mind 
that the legal school age reaches from 5 to 21 years, and 
that the number out of school is mostly composed of 
children under 6 and over 14, of those attending private 
schools, academies, or colleges, and of those engaged in 
business, 

The character of school buildings continues to show 
the steady improvement that has been a marked feature 
of the reports of many years back. Only seventy log 
school houses are left in the state, and last year the sum 
of $2,824,393.85 was expended for new buildings and 
sites, furniture, and repairs. 

The total amount spent on the public schools during 
the year was $13,466,367.97, of which $8,762,950.23 was 
for the salaries of common school teachers. This is 
$770,000 more than was paid in salariesin 1884. Theav 
erage annual salary in 1884 was, in cities, $636.80, andin 
towns, $217,57. In 1885 it was respectively $632.82, and 
$262.72. The average salary throughout the state was 
$401.52, which is $10.09 higher than it ever was before. 

The character of teachers, according to the report, has 
improved. About 1 per cent. are college graduates, and 
about 8 per cent. have received instruction in normal 
schools. The ouly special training received by the rest, 
nearly 80,000 in number, aside from that given by actual 
practice, has been in the teachers’ classes of the acade- 
mies and in the teachers’ institutes. All the normal 
schools of the state together graduated only 327 pupils 
during the year, and the total number of their graduates 
since they begun is only 6,160. Out of the more than 
$1,000 teachers in the state last year, 20,000 did not even 
attend the teachers’ institutes. The average salary of 
school teachers realizes only $401.52 in the state at large, 
and $682.82 in the cities, 

The law passed in 1884 requiring the study of physiol- 
ogy and hygiene in the public schools, with special ref- 
erence to the effect of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and 
narcotics upon the human system, has been complied 
with in 9,613 school districts, while the other 1.641 failed 
to make any report whatever on the subject. In ten 
cities the new law is properly enforced, but in thirteen 
others, including Brooklyn and most of the cities in 
Central New York, no report was made by the city su- 
perintendent, Of the 31,000 teachers in the state, about 
4,000 annually drop out, presumably to go into some 
more profitable work, and have their places taken by 
others. 








BRAZIL. 


In Brazi! are found the best schools in South America. They 
are divided into three grades—the primary, the secondary, and 
the technical schools. The first two correspond to the various 
grades of our public schools, and the last to our bigh schools, 
There is but one mst*‘tution in the country corresponding to our 
college, namely, ‘Collegio Don Pedro II,” in Rio de Janeiro. 
The lower schools are free, and the law even demands compul- 
sory attendance, which, however, in the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts cannot be enforced. According to the latest official figures, 
there are 5,890 priniarvy and secondary schools in the country, 
attended by 187,915 pupils. These schools are supported chiefly 
by the various provinces, and about $4.000,000 are appropriate: 
to their sunport every year. Schools for boys are separated 
from those for girls throughout Brazil. The general superin- 
tendence of the educational work of the state isin the hands of 
the Mini ter of Public Instruction, who, with two assistants, con- 
stitutes the “ Delegados da Instrucao Publico” in the various 
provinces. The instructors for these schools receive their train- 
ing either at the College of Don Pedro, in Rio, or at the teachers’ 
normal schools or seminaries, where both sexes attend. The 
course in the college covers seven years, and prepares the pupils 
for the pursuit of the profesional studies. It has twenty-two 
professors, and an attendance of 380 pupils. Medical faculties 
are foundin Rie de Janeiro and Bahio; law faculties in Sao 
Paulo, and Becife (Pernambuco). The course in the medical 
faculties covers six years, embracing, vesides medicine alao the 
study of the natural sciences. The number of medical students 
varies from 1,000 t» 1,500; the number of law students is about 
500, «ho must attend a five years’ course. Military schools are 
found in the capital and elsewhere, and a Polytechnicum of a 
promising character is also in Rio, havixgan attendance of about 
400 or 500 pupils. The national library in the Capitol is the larg- 
est 19 the empire, numbering 130,000 volumes, 


CHINA. 

The Chinese youth who came to this country a few years ago, 
under the Yung Wing commission. to be educated, begin to be 
beard from. Lew Yuk Lin has recently arrived in New York as 
the "Chinese vice-consul there, and Liang Pi Yuk is chief inter- 
preter and translator to the Chinese Legation at Weshington. Of 
the nine others who studied with them at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, one was drowned in the China Sea in the service of the 
Chinese Navy, one was killed in the French att:ck on Tonquin, 
one isa physician in the Imperial Hospital at Pekin, two are 
officers on the new iron-clad bought of Germany by the Chinese 
government, while another has just graduated from Columbia 
‘Law School, N. Y. 

GREECE. 

Since gaining her independence Greece has made remarkable 
progress in education. During the time of the supremacy of the 
Turks, there was neither a public school nor a printing press in 
the land, Befure the year 1821, the Greek books were published 
in Amsterdam and London. Ten years after the war of libera- 
tion there were 252 public schools with 22,00) pupils in Greece. 
Toirty years after that there were 71,561 pupils in the public 
schools, 10,650 in private schools, 40,405 inso ca'led middle 
schools, and 1500 students in the Univerisity at Athens. The 
libraries of Athens now contain 150,000 volumes, and about 200 
periodicals appear in the country. 


GERMANY. 

The five hundredth anniversary of the founding of Heidelberg 
University was a brilliant and interesting occasion. Many dele- 
wations from al! parts of Europe and America were present. 


ARKANSAS. 


There is a growing demand in the state, generally, for longer 
terms, better houses, and for such improvement in teaching as 
will yield the fruits of virtue, intelligence, and practical know]l- 
edge combined. This growth in education has not been circum- 
scribed by the narrow environment of race. The colored children 
have their separate schools and receive their pro rata of all taxes 
collected for schoo! purposes. In 1884, of the 112,233 enrolled in 
all the schools of the state, 28,133 were colored children: and of 
the 2,899 teachers employed, 582 were colored. The state has es- 
tablished at Pine Bluff a normal schoo! for the special training of 
teachers for the colored schools, which, though it has been in 
operation buta few years, has met the expectations of its friends, 
and is justly considered as one of the best schools in the state. 

The Arkansas Industrial University, situated at Fayctteville, 
Washington County, is a fine institution under the control of an 
able faculty, and is sustained by the state. The state teachers’ 
association, held at Morrilton in 1884, was attended by 114 teach- 
ers; the normal institute at Gre-nwood in 1869, by 169 teachers 
for ten days; the institute at Monticello by 104, and at Camden 
by 88, in the same year. More than half of the counties have 
county teachers’ institutes, which meet quarterly. 

Tn the hearts of the people of Arkansas there is a strong and 
growing love for, and a deep and abiding interest in, the schools 
of the state. 

Few countries offer greater inducements and combine more ad- 
vantages for the home-seeker and the capitalist than Arkansas. 
A cordia] welcome is extended to the worthy, of whatever rank 
or condition, or from whatever country. 

Simon P. HuGHES. 


The Quachiti College at Arkadelphia opens its first session Sep- 
tember 6. The president is Prof. J. W. Conger, A.M. Prof. B. J. 
Dunn is to be a member of the faculty. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The summer school for teachers, just held at Niantic, Ct., under 
the auspices of the State Board of Education, and absolutely free, 
was an experiment, but a very successful one. Five hi-ndred 
teachers were there. 

COLORADO. 

The new principal of the Saguache schoo! is C. M. Herren, who 
taught the Village Grove school so successfully last year.—C. 
V. Parker is the new superintendent of North Denver schools. 
This enterprising district changes superintendents annually. 
Prof. Parker is an able manager, and doubtless will educate his 
constituencies to a better order of things.—— William T. Edding- 
field is the new principal at Idaho Springs. Prof. E. is an able 
teacher, as well as loyal Hoosier. Coming from a state of fine 
schools, he will prove a valuable accession to our ranks.—Idaho 
Springs had a representative in the class of ’86 of the state uni- 
versity. The young gentieman was the first young man born 
and raised in Idaho Springs that has graduated from any institu- 
tion of learning.—Colorado College, despite ‘ts financial embar- 
rassments, has just graduated ten students, and has a promise of 
a larger class in ‘87.——The most sacrificing faculty in America is 
that of C lorado College (Congregational), at Coiorado Springs. 
Through the speculations of an officer of the college, all the 
funds of the institution were squandered. The professors have 
stood at their posts, although during the last year they were 
able to get but ten or fifteen per cent. of their salaries.——Gun- 
nison high school graduated two young ladies in its first class. 
— South Pueblo high school graduated 12 pupils on June 12.— 
Nothing so happily indicates the educational advancement in the 
far west as the condition and grade of the high school depart- 
ments of the village and city schools throughout the state. These 
departments are often under the ablest instruction. Although 
invariably the work is done at some disadvantage, the young 
people who attend these schools receive a practical education that 
fits them to grasp the social material and economic conditions of 
this busy new west ——One of the strong.school men of the state 
is Prof. Abbott, of Silver Plume. In Iowa, afterwards in Kansas, 
and recently in Colorado, he has been doing noble service in the 
cause of education. Every summer he is recalled to Kansas to 
conduct institutes. 


The State Agricultural College has added a new department to 
its curricu!um—that of irrigation engineering. This is the first 
department of the kind in our country. Prof. Eiwood Meed is 
tne efficient and practical ixstructor. Prof. Meed has been con- 
nected with some of the most important irmgating canal enter- 
prises in Colorado. Such experience in the field wil! be invalua- 
ble in his academic work. Ft. Collins is building a $20,000, 0 





echool-housge. For several years the most of the schools have 





been quartered at random in such buildings as could be rented. 

Prof. A. B. Copeland, principal at Greely, is spending his vaca- 
tion in the east. 

Three Regents of the State University are to be elected this fall. 
They should be broad guage educational men. The policy of the 
university should be made more aggressive. 

Some time ago a fine portrait of Horace Greeley was donated 
to the city of Greeley. Very properly the city autborities made 
the high school the custodians of the picture of him for whom 
the city was named. A companion picture was presented to the 
city a few days since, being the portrait of N. C. Meeker, the 
originator of the Greeley octony enterprise, and the founder of 
that city. This portrait will also adoro the walls of the high 
school. 

8. T. Hamilton is the new principal of Loveland schools. He 
will bave three assistants. 

Julesburg was once a flourishing city in the days when it wa 
the terminus of the Union Pacific road. It was turn down anc 
removed westward as suddenly as it sprung into being. For 
years there bas been nothing to mark the site of former great- 
ness. Recently a town has been revived on the same location 
that is, a town in fact exists where so long only the name, Jules- 
burg, has lingerod. A new graded school is to be established 
with Prof. Bybee in charge. Thisitenizer has learned through 
rumor that Prof. Goss, formerly the efficient superintendent of 
the Boone, Lowa, schools, has removed to Durango and will con’ 
duct the schools of that metropolis of the “ silvery San Juan.” 

Supt. F. B. GAULT, 

State Correspondent,, South Pueblo, Col. 


DAKOTA. 

The first teachers’ institute of Ramsey county was begun at 
Devil’s Lake, July 27, under the management of Prof. Lord, of 
Minnesota, and Supt. Brooke of Ramsey county. 

Mr. E. F. Peterson, superintendent of Clay Cousty, has se- 
cured the adoption of a brief but comprehensive course of study 
in and for the schools of that county. 


GEORGIA. 


Wm. A. GRAVES, a colored man, was principal of a colored 
school in Atlanta,Ga. The school committee bad ordered the 
children to turn out to make parade and holiday on the occasion 
of the Jeff. Davis reception. Mr. Graves refused to jead his col- 
ored children, laden with flowers, to honor the man who tried to 
keep them in slavery. Because he thus refused he has been 
turned out of his office. 


ILLINOIS. 
Mr. L. P. GoopHes takes the school at Norwood Park for next 
year. 
INDIANNA. 


The Owen county inst‘tute was held at Spencer Aug. 23-27, with 
the following instructors: D. V. Williams, of Oberien College, 
Ohio; R. J, Aley, principal of Spencer High School; 8. E. Har- 
wood, superintendent of the Spencer schoo's; W. F. Hoffman, 
superintendent of the Washington schools; Mrs. Celia Julian Mar- 
tin, principal of the Training Schooi of Expression, Indianapolis, 
and Prof. A. Atwater, professor of Latin, State University. 


1OWA, 

The “Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1883-84,” shows 
that in Iowa the average monthly pay of teachers in 1883-84, was 
$33.91. In Minnesota in 1883-84, it was $35; in Missouri $47.75; in 
Titinois $45.87; in Wisconsin in 1882-83 it was $34.08; in Nebraska 
$37.56; in Dakota $35.08, showing that Iowa pays smaller wages 
to teachers than any of her border states. The effect of this is 
seen in the fact that a large number of the very best teachers are 
coastantly leaving the ranks to engage in other vocations in 
which the tenure of office is more than three months, and the sal- 
ary usually somewhat in excess of that received for teaching 
a district school, while new and expericnced teachers take their 
places and endeavor to carry on the work. Larger salaries and 
longer tenure of office would induce a large percentage of teach- 
ers to remain longer in the work, and secure a great improvement 
in the efficiency of the Iowa teachers. 


MICHIGAN. 
Alcona county closed a successful institute at Harrisville, Aug. 
27. 
MINNESOTA. 


The following institutes have been appointed for the first two 
weeks in September : 


DATE. County. PLACE. INSTRUCTORS. 
Sept. 6. Chisaxo, Centre City, V.D Eddy, T. H. Kirk, 
“ pe Ni jles. 
Sept. 6. Swift, Benson, . M. Utter, C. W. G 
wa EK. i s 
Sept. 6. Freeborn, Albert Lea, Cc. W._ Levens, 
McCleary, A. os wil 
Sept.13. Goodhue, Red Wing, A. E. Bogetrom 
- sat McCleary, A ee A. 
Sept.13. Graut, Herman, T. C. Hotgem, T. H. 
4 Kirk, E. K. Jaques. 
Sept. 13. Blue Earth, Mapleton, E. oc WwW. 6G. 
H 8. Niles. 
NEVADA. 


A party of Chicago teachers, on atrip from the National Edu- 
cational Association, were present at the State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute and lenta helping hand. Col. and Mrs. Parker were also 
there the last two days, and much valuable work was done. 


MONTANA. 
Institutes have been appointed at the following places, each to 
continue three days—Billings beginning the 8th, Boynnon the 
14th, White Sulphur Springs the 21st, and Helena the 27th. 


OHIO. 

F. B. JARVIS, member of the board of examiners of Harrison 
county has charge of the Moorefield school. B. R. MoClelland, of 
Cumberland, O,, and a graduate of Muskingum college, has been 
elected superintendent of the West Carlisle school, Coshocton 
county. 

A two weeks’ s-gsion of the Tuscarawas Co. institute was begun 
at New Philadelpbm, Aug. 23.’ The instructors are 





Superinten- 
dent W. H, Ray, of New Philadelphia; Prof, J. W, Pfeiffer, of 
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Boliver; Supt. J. A. Meagher, of Dundee; Dr. Samuel Findlay, 
Akron, 0.; and Prof. John McBurney, of Cambridge, O. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CHARLEs F. OBER, of Milford, has been elected principal of the 
Middleboro, Mass., high school, to succeed J. H. Willoughby, who 
recently accepted the position of principal of the high school at 
Dover.—— Miss Ida C. Allen, who for fifteen years has been pre- 
ceptress of Dover, N. H., high school, has been elected as a teach- 
erof Bradford Academy.——Miss Mary 8. Anthony, elected as- 
sistant principal of the Dover high school, was elected Instruc- 
tor of Latin in the Bradford Academy on the following day, and 
has notified the Dover school board declining their election. She 
wil) acoept Bradford.—-John Tilton, a graduate of the Nasaua 
high school class of ’81, has been elected assistant principal in the 
department of zoology and biology at Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dietown, Conn ——The number of changes in high echoo! princi- 
pals is something unusual. In Concord, however, the superin- 
tendent and all the teachers were re-elected. About one-third of 
them have taught in the city ten years or Jonger, and few have 
taught there less than five years. 

Prog. F. E. Burnett, of Auburn, Me., and a graduate of Am- 
herst College, has accepted the principalship of the McGaw Insti- 
tute at Reed’s Ferry, to succeed Prof. E. Whipple, who goes to 
the University of New Mexico, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. to take charge of the department for 
Indian girls. Prof. Whipple will be much missed in educational 
meetings in N. H.—The Kimball Union Academy buildings, 
Meriden, are being extensively repaired, the expense being largely 
borne by the Hon. Dexter Richards, or Newport, and other 
friends of the scbool.——Hon. James W. Patterson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, states that he has received over- 
whelming testimony from many towns as to the successful work- 
ing of the new school law. There is no probability of any attempt 
being made in the next Legislature to repea] the enactment. 

NEW JERSEY. 


The annual report of the public schools is just out. During the 
last “school year,” ending August 31, 1885, $2,449,.015.61 was ex- 
pended for public schools, exclusive of the amount expended for 
new buildings and repairs. The total amount of the district and 
city tuxes raised for building and repairing school-houses was 
$568,388.61. The school property of the state is valued at $6,- 
832,926. 

The number of children by the May, 1885, census is 366,317 be- 
tween five and eighteen years. The number enrolled in the pub- 
lic schoois is 222,317. The number of male teachers is 818, who 
receive an average salary of $63.56; female teachers 2,988, with 
average salaries of $36.30 per month. All the above figures indi- 
cate a large increase over the previous years. save the number of 
male teachers. This falling off in the number of male teachers 
is deprecated by state school officials, who say “* more male teach- 
ers should be employed in the large, graded city schools..” Eesex 
county pays the hivhest salaries, to men, $131.80,and women, 
$54.90 per month. Men teachers receive the least in Sussex, $42.- 
78,and women the lowest in Cape May, $30.45. These are the 
ave'age rates. The average experience of teachers in Camden 
Co. is higher than any other county, being 10.1 years. Warren has 
teachers of 49, and Hudson of 51 years experience. Following 
are the newly elected county superintendents: C. M. Davis, Es- 
sex; Rey. C. C. Houghton, Hudson ; Oliver H. Hoffman, Hunter- 
don; Wm. J. Gibbs, Mercer; Raiph Willis, Middlesex: N. W. 
Pease, Union. Ex-Superintendent John A. Demarest is now 
principal of the Westfield school. 

NEW YORK. 

The following institutes have been appointed for the month of 

September : 


DATE. County. PLACE. CONDUCTORS. 
Sept 6. Ist dist. Delaware, Walton, H. R. Sanford, 
Sept.6. Tompkins, Ithaca, J. H. French, 
E. Belknap. 
Sept. 13, Franklin, Malone. 8. H. Aibro, 
L. B. Newell. 
Sept. 13. Wyoming, Warsaw, J.H. French, 
’ en C. T. Barnes, 
Sept. 13. ist dist. Ontario, Geneva, H_&. Sanford, 
E. Belknap. 


Sept. 20. 2d dist. Ontario, Canandaigua, J.H 

Sept. 20. 2ddist. Onondaga, Onondaga Valley, H. R. Sanford. 
Sept. 27. 2d dist. Jefferson, Antwerp, 8. H. 

Sept. 27. 1stdist. Wayne, Clyde, 
Sept. 27, Warren, Glens Falls, 

The National Summer School of Methods has closed a most suc- 
cessful session this year at Saratoga. The number of pupils 
reached 219 frum 25 different states and territories Of these over 
40 were superintendents, principals, or normal school instructors. 
The drawing class numbered 90, twenty-eight of whom were 
special teachers, employed iu as many different cities in the coun- 
try. The other classes were nearly as large. The largest was that 
of Prof. Balliet, in Psychology, numbering over 150 students. 
Th facul:y were unselfish and unsparing of their aid both in and 
out of school, and the pleasantest social relutions were built up by 
the representatives from all sections of the country, north, south, 
east, and west—A meeting for a comm: n purpose and in a com- 
mon spirit. That the school bas become a permament educational 
institution there is no doubt. 

The Delawere Literary Institute began its fall term Sept. 1, 
under the efficient managemeut of Dr. Charles H. Verril, A. M. 
The other members of the faculty are: Thomas C. Cairns, A. B., 
Professor of Natural Sciences and Mathematics; William P. Gar- 
rett, A. B., Professor of Latin and Greek Languages and Elo- 
cution; Orla 8. Wigglesworth, Bookkeeping and Penmanship; 
Nellie Patten Morrill, A. B , Preceptr sss. Instruc or of German 
and French Languages, History, English Grammar, and Litera- 
ture; Fannie M. Shattuck, Preveptress of the Preparatory De- 
partment; Mrs, Florence Elderkin Jackson, Instructor of Instru- 
mental Music; J hn T. Waters, Instructor of Drawing and Oil 
Painting; Eli Peck Howe, Inspector of Telegraphy; Albert E. 
Sullard, M. D., Lecturer on Physiology and Hygiene. 

GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 

Among the many good things sad by the practices! instructors 
athe Glens Falls training school are several that will bear reve- 
tition. Prof, Williams, for instance, says that it is not always de- 


sirable to take immense trouble to avoid the introduction of a 
technical term simply because it is such ; for when the child has 
no word of any kind for the idea the technical one may as well be 
learned as another. Again, he says too many teachers assume 
that children think, when they are only acquiescing in the 
thought of the leader. Questions should be put to them, as in 
the study of botany, which are not too suggestive. When asked, 
for instance, what leaves are for, they will have at first thought 
only a single answer, but will be able to work the matter out 
very well by degrees. It may be inquired why the leaves do not 
continue in winter on the deciduous trees, and all questions are 
to be put with the idea of arousing minds to investigation. Mrs. 
Baldwin says that advantage should be taken of everything that 
happens in the class,and much may frequently be accoraplished 
by things that ought not to occur as by those that ought. 
The Orange Co. institute opened Aug. 30, at Newburg, with about 
one thousand teachers in attendance; conductors, Dr. French 
and Prof. Newell. Dr. French took up the subject of “ Standard 
Time,” giving an account of its adoption in 1883 by a railroad 
convention held in Syracuse. upon a suggestion by a teacher 
(Prof. Dowell, of Temple Grove Seminary, Saratoga). Prof. 
Newell filled up the second session upon the topic, “ What One 
Must Know If He Teaches,” 


A collection of industrial work has been made during the session 
ot the Glens Falls Training school, showing what has been accom- 
plished in technical design and decorative work, during a brief 
course of instruction, There were specimens of work in meta! 
hammering,in clay modeling and wood carving. which did 
credit to both pupils and teachers. Nearly ten per cent. of the 
teachers taking a course in the summer school are principals of 
school. Among them are James M. Jacobus, Locust Valley, L. I.; 
Warren F. Hannas, Glen Head, L. I.; J. A Edwards, East Setau- 
ket, L. L; W. 8. Williams, Amagansett, L. L.; F. H. Baldwin, Fair- 
field, Conn.; Wilfred M. Peck, Stratford, Conn.; J H. Burroughs, 
Fort Edward; L. H. White, who is to go to Mion, N. Y,; Addie 8. 
Hicks, Lakeville, L. L. and Alvin Converse, Orient, L,I. Prof. 
Williams has requested the teachers to communicate with him 
after they return home, and have time to consider the benefits 
they have received during the session, and to make frank criti- 
cisms upon whatever defects they discover, so that whatever im- 
provements are necessary may be provided for another year. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


Supt. T. J. MrrcH evr has resigned his position of superintendent 
of the Charlotte schools to accept the presidency of the Alabama 
State Normal College, at Florence. The board of education and the 
citizens of Charlotte express great regret at bis departure. His 
work there has been a great success. The school stands as a mon- 
ument to his efficiency, energy, and perseverance, which secured 
the fine property, handsome furniture, and apparatus for both 
white and colored children ; his skill in organization and manage- 
ment which, from a few ungraded public and private schools, de- 
duced a magnificent system of graded schools, numbering 1,500 
pupils uncer 30 teachers, with a special department for training 
teachers ; and the tact and personal magnetism which disarmed 
the fierce antagonism against the schools. As a most successful 
institute conductor his reputation has become a national one, and 
his services are in great demand. Such qualifications em.nently 
fit him forthe high position to which be has been calied. Al- 
though reluctant to part with him, the old North State congratu- 
lates Alabama on securing ove who will reflect honor and credit 
on the state, and predicts a brilliant future for the college under 
his charge. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pror. J. H. HACKENBERG, of Hazelton, has been elected princi- 
pal of the schools at West Grove, Chester county; Mr. Henry G. 
Clarke principal of the schools at Berwick, Columbia county, 
and Frank E. Hill principal of the schools at Shickshinny, Lu 
zerne county.— Steam heating appliances and electric lights are 
among the recent improvements at Wyoming Seminary. The 
institution is under very able supervision, and was never ina 
more prosperous condition than now. Dr. Sprague isa maz of 
extraordinary executive ability, and a very good president. The 
resignation of Prof. Myron R. Sanford, of Latin and Greek, was 
a great loss to the tastitution, but his place has been supplied with 
Prof. Dales, a recent graduate of Wesleyan University. Prof. 
Sanford goes to Haverford College, this state, tu accept a similar 
position.— At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
city of Reading, a unanimous vote was taken, approving of the 
good work that Superintendent Thomas M. Bailiet had done dur- 
ing his first year there. . Prof. Balliet always does good work 
wherever he is, and we are giad to note that his earncst efforts in 
behalf of better schools at Reading, are being appreciated. Our 
state has few better men than Prof. Balliet, and none whom she 
has more reason to feel proud of. w.8. M. 

Supt. C. D. ARTRD, of warren Co., will hold an examination at 
Spring Creek Station, Sept. 11,and another at Pittsfield on the 
14th. 


TENNESSEE. 


The state convention met at Shelbyville, Aug. 18. Judge Those. 
H. Coldwell delivered an earnest address of welcome at the 
opening session; and Prof. E. W. Doran, of Greenville, read a 
paper on “Instruction vs. Entertainment.” The committee en 
reading circles reported the following officers for the c ming 
year: Messrs. Thomas H. Paine, Turner 8. Foster, T. C. Karns, 
Frank M. Smith, and J. 8. Sampson. Prof. A. P. Bourland, of 
Jackson, addressed the association on the “ Necessi:y of institutes 
for teachers and people.” A discussion upon institutes, the man- 
ner of insuring attendance and conducting them, followed, car- 
ried on by Prof. T. 8. Karns, Mra. H. W. Horton, Mr. J, D. 
Rucker, and others. Among the several resolutions passed by 
the associ+tion on the last day of the session was one of commen- 
dation of S ate Superintendent Hon. Tnomas H. Pane, for bis 
zeal and energy in the admiaistration of the educational! affairs 
of the state. 

WISCONSIN, 


Ab institute was held this week at Evansville, conducted by 
Prof. A. 8. Sprague, of Racine Caunty. Supt. Jones will hold ex- 
ansinations at Newark, Sept. 7-8, af Ryansyille the 14-14, and at 





Rook River the 21 and 22, 


PERSONALS. 





Pror. H, E. DANN, who was formerly connected with the Can- 
ton graded schools, has becn elected principal of schools at Ha- 
vana, N. Y. 


The following corps of teachers has been elected to arsist 
PRor. James in the Athens graded schools; Misses Minnie Atkins 
Sarah Clark, Mazie Kline, Elizabeth Bristol, and Ida Cummings. 

Prov. M. G. BENEDICT, who has been the principal of the Athens 
graded schools during the past three years, was recently marr'ed 
to Miss Jessie M. Howie. 

Mr. W. I. Davis has been appointed superintendent of the In- 
dia training schoo! at Grand Station. His former success at Tal- 
lequah, Ind. Ter,, with the Cherokees, may be expected to attend 
him in his new field among the Utes. 

Pror. H. F. Brtner, who has been filling the chair of mental 
science and English literature at ‘he Keystone State normal school 
at Kutztown for the last five years, has been elected professor 
of natural science at the Millersville school. Prof. Kitner 
taught botany at Kutztown for several years, in the absence of a 
regular teacher of botany, and ma:e for himself the reputation 
of having dove the best botanical work in any normal school in 
the state. He has been elected at a considerable advance in 
salary, and will be an important addition to the alle teaching 
force of that oldest of Pennsylvania normal schools. 

Pror. WtLiiaM A. Rocers, of the Harvard Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, has been elected profesor of physics at Colby Uni- 
versity. 

EXx-PRESIDENT NOAn PorTER and Pror. Georae P. Frisner. 
of Yale College, were honored by the University of 
Edenburg, which conferred upon the former the decree of LL.D.,. 
and upon the latter thatof D.D. Both gentlemen were present. 

W. A. BREARLEY, of the Detroit Evening News, proposes the 
formation of an “ American Publishers’ Association "’ to advance 
the advertising interests of papers. His scheme is a good one and 
deserves suecess. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





Tue LYDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of New York bas 
been working vigorously this summer, and hes accomplished 
much. It has carried on three vacation schools in the city, one in 
Hariem, one in Allen street, and one in Forty-third street. It has 
sent teachrs out to take charge of various outside schools, at 
Cold Harbor, L. I., at Weet Brighton, 8 I., at Cleveland, O., and 
other places. It has kept up its training-school work at 54 East 
Eleventh street. and most important of all bas obtained for ite 
headquarters a large building, where all the work of th» several 
departments can be carried on without being cramped for room. 
The house secured is that of the old Theological Seminary at No. 
9 University place, which is to be fitted up asa nat onal head- 
quarters for Industria! Education. Workmen are now engaged 
in making such alterations as are necessary, and will have it ready 
for use, it is expected, by the first of October. 

The large basement of the old seminary will be divided into 
laundry, kitchen, training and sitting rooms, and store rooms. On 
the first floor will be offices, committee rooms, a co: king-school 
roum, dining roums, and a large hall capable of seating 400 people. 
On the next floor are five large class-roome which shal! be used for 
the classes in carpentry, industrial drawing, modeling, little 
housekeepers classes, lectures on domestic economy, sewing, 
dress-making,and a kindergarten. Anther large room on this 
floor will be used as a permanent exhibition hall. 

Valuable exhibits from the industrial schools of Philadelphia, 
Jamestown, New Haven, Mon'clair,and Chicago, have already 
been promised, and it is expected that as valuable a collection as 
that at Cosmopolitan Hal! last winter wil! be k» pt here perman- 
ently for the free inspection of the public. This will be opened 
probably by the first of November. 

With the occupancy of this new building begins a new phase of 
the society's work. So far it has shown by ac ua! demonstration 
that there is a demanc for industrial training, that the parents 
want it and the children take to it eagerly. This has been proven 
by the numbers that have flocked to the schools that have been in 
operation, far more than could be accommodated, and by the 
willing attendance of the children after their regular school 
hours. But the thing that remains to be shown 1s how large 
classes of forty children or more can be taught at once by one 
teacher. Until this can be done no steps can be taken towa d pro- 
viding industrial training for the mass s. The work must be so 
arranged hat, such classes as the public schoo s are oblig: d to dea! 
with can be accommodated and managed. Teachers must be 
trained to take charge of these large classes. Those that have suc- 
ceeded admirably with the classes of twelve and fifteen, the grext- 
est number that could be accommodated at their former quarters, 
have found themselves in difficulty u on going out to teach 
classes of thirty or forty. Here the society feels that it has much 
to learn from the teachers of the public schools, the succe:sfu 
managers of numbers. But it has determined to work out this 
problem. The new building furnishes the necessary room, and if 
the teachers an«! parents of the city will furnish the pupil-, these 
pioneers will undertake to learn how to accomplish what they 
feel must and wil! be done. 

They will be ready for the children by the first of October. Al) 
that is necessary to secure admittance for any child is a card from 
his teachers. A few cents will be charged for each lesson, not 
with the expectation of making this pay the running expenses, 
but to avoid the appearance of a charity work, which would lower 
it in the eyes of the better classes, and to encourage that spirit of 
independence among the poor which is a necessary protec ion 
against pauperism. The charge, however, will be so smail that it 
will not debar even the poorest from the advantages of the 
school. 

One important feature of the work will be the opportunity 
offered to teachers to fit themselves for taking charge of indus- 
trial training clas-es, for which there is already a greater Cer. and 
than the society can supply. Besides the actua) training they can 
obtain from class-room work, there will be lectures giveo from 
time to time in the large audience hal! on che first floor, by lead. 





in educators from all over the country, 
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LETTERS 


Some MoDERN IMPROVEMENTS.—I visited a school recently 
in which two months ago there was no map, chart, picture 
nor dictionary. There was no wood-box, the kindling wood 
lying in a heap ia the boys’ corner, and the being piled 
by the side of the stove, which was rusty, 
with the coloring of the ceiling last year. Everyt was 
meget | and unattractive. Now the stove and pipe is 
Swesn the wiktows bong tee Bareisiapioal @ngsamae sal 
tween the ows hang two physio an 
two pictures; scenes in India, a chart of the ten command- 
ments, one of the Plan of the Ages, a map of Michigan, a 
smaller one of South America, and some small pictures of 
travel in the Torrid Zone also adorn the walls, Above the 
bluckhoard is a map of the United States, drawn on the wall 
in colored chalks. On the one side, a map of Palestine, on 
which names are inserted as bee J come up in the ten min- 
utes opening exercises, the reading being the Lord’s mir- 
acle; in another s is drawn a modulator of the Tonic 
Sol Fa system in three keys. 

Upon the table are a vase of flowers, a blue-flowering 
plant, books, and papers; a scented geranium rested on the 
stove. During the first week of the term a ponding. club 
was set on foot, a library of more than thirty books is now 
at the service of the children, besides children’s papers and 
magazines. 

Until the fine weather allowed the lunch to be eaten un- 
der the trees, the children were sent out for five minutes 
while the windows were opened and the room ventilated. 
They were then recalled, took their seats, spread napkins or 
newspapers for table cloths, and thanks being given by the 
teacher, partook of their meal in an orderly and cr 
manner, Hats and shawls when taken off are not thrown 
on a shelf as formerly, but exch on its owner’s own peg or 
nail. Every afternoon five minutes are taken in re 
consecutive extracts from an illustrated child’s edition 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress or some other interesting 
book. Another point may be worth mentioning,—for six 
weeks the teacher has held a social lite picnic in the 
school-house on bene 4s at 7:30 p. m., open toall, at which 
the students and friends give readings, recitations, songs, 
and music on the horn, guitar, and mouth organ, (for there 
is neither an ame nor piano within three miles), supple- 
mented by simple talks on some fact which the day had 
brought to notice. as the life and deeds of Gen U.S. Grant, 
with maps on the blackboard, on April 27; of Napoleon 
Bonaparte (and cession of Louisiana) on May 4, anniver- 
sary of his polng to Elba; and last week an illustrated dis- 
course on the Solar system. Sometimes persons have come 
8 or 4 miles to be present at these little picnics. I hope to 
see in the JOURNAL accounts of other schools where still 
better improvements have been made. JOHANNIS NEMO. 

Michigan.— 





GEOGRAPHICAL EXPERIENCE.-My primar geography class 
this last spring consisted of six or eight little boys and girls 
from eight to ten years of age, who had never attended any 
kind of school more than a few months. They all brought 
Cornell’s First Steps in Geography, and said they wanted 
to study it. I allowed them to pone, te text-books, though 
we them very little. During the early meng we used 
the sand board in the school-room, but as the days grew 
longer and warmer, I pro that we go out doors and 
make our map on the ground. They were delighted, | 
brought garden hoes and soon scra off a nice plot of 
und. Taking our large map of the United States from 
the school-room, we oe to lay off a similar one on the 
ground. After establis the outlines of our Atlantic 
scaboard, we laid off the state of Maine, dug its lakes and 
rivers, and built its capital. We R ed in like manner 
with the other eastern states; building with clods of earth, 
ne of slate and glass the White mountains in New 
aven, and with growing turf the Green mountains in 
Vermont. The principal rivers, bays, capes, mountains, 
and cities were enya located by the c m. They were 
enthusiastic, even appy in their work. They dug out the 
great Mississippi, the five lakes, and piled high with hoe 
and spade, the range of the Rocky mountains. We worked 
only about fifteen or twenty minutes each day, but in abuut 
two months we had finished,—not only our map construc- 
tion, but all the lessons on it. In reviewing, I would some- 
times let the class stand on the south boundary of the map, 
while I stepped rapidly from one state to another, asking: 
What state is this? Name its capital. What mountains 
are these? What bay is this? etc., etc. At other times we 
would vary the exercises by giving to each member of the 
class the name of a state, on which they would take their 
position, and tell all they could about themselves. For ex- 
ample, one little girl was Miss Rhode Island, another Miss 
Massac'iusetts. Now Miss Rhode Island tell us how you 
are bounded? Your principal cities? What about your 
size? etc. At first we were at a loss know how we 
would represent our capitals, but we soon hit upon the plan 
of getting s>me pieces of old china plate and breaking 
into fragments of various sizes. The larger pieces re 
manen La most important city, and the nalier the 
mportant. . 

t the end of two months these children knew more 
about the United Sta::s than the advanced classes had 
learned | y two or three years’ plodding in the old way. 

Eureka, Tenn. W. D. PowELL, 


THE Noon Hour on Stormy Days.—Several years 
I commenced rewarding special behavior in school by 
providing toys or playthin balls for the boys, and hoops 
or grain- for the girls. But the ball business soon 
grew both expensive and troublesome, and then I told 
them they must farnish their own. These were to be used 
outside the school-house, but on stormy days they were in- 
clined to practice within. The school numbe ween 
forty and fifty, and only three went home to lunch, and in 
sheer self-defence I was obliged to consider what amuse- 
ments to supply for the noon recess. 

I procured several games, and taught the pupils how to 
use them, having a general supervision over all for a time. 
We improvised a table from a discarded wooden b - 
board placed over a couple of recitation seats. Our t 

mes were mostly cards—“‘ What O’Clock ? or, Old Father 

me,” ** How to Make Money,” “ History,” “Corn and 
Beans,” or ‘‘ Authors.’””’ When these grew old, we had a 
change. Our present stock consists of ruffles, 
maps, anagrams, jack-straws, a magnifying-glass, a box of 
colored cardboard, and, my last investment, a large sing: 
ing-top. A few minutes before “‘bell-time” they are 
ya away in the bookcase by the players, not to appear un- 

Ha next unpleasant day. 


Some are used on the desks. Once in « while s pupil finds 
Fyre Oy BD tet Trade 9 
any are inelined to be boisterous or disturb their neigh 
the that outside the house is more 
is eno do ipaate propsiety. laugh 
ana ve ely tan, and e teacher a 
hour of rest, with thirty or forty young folks, from s 
sixteen, around her. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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A MEANS OF GROWTH.—I must tell you that your publica- 
en Oe Sonnet a Reece aides 
ey awaken tho e 
‘aftmas of those whoute gro z along in the old period of drill 
and cram. teach as were 


to read the JOURNAL. ady 


unnatural. tic Ps 

and asked, “ What ’ In thought, the answer 
was, “ Let sounds, words.” The JOURNAL Jed me to 
tee more plainly my tallure I was not satisfied; I was 
worried ; ev 

difficult, 


to see 
the JOURNAL come, because the perusal of it, be- 
fore my mind the true ideal, made me more Rises fied 
with my: That feeling o' tness and dissatisfaction 
is still in me but 1am determined to move on, to use every 
means to discover the laws of mental growth and the best 
means of enhancing it. 


Austin, Texas. E. L. BLACKSHEAR. 


GIvine PRESENTS.—Do you think it is a good idea to give 
resents to pupils—not p: , but presents? Will it not be 
liable to create jealousy, even if the teacher is ever x; - - 


Connecticut. 


Once in a while, just before a holiday or on some special 
occasion, it is not a bad idea to give each child a trifling 
present—a card, a picture, little boxes of paints, or some- 
thing of the kind. It makes them feel that they are remem- 
bered, and sends them home happy. Where there are sev- 
eral grades in one room, each grade can have a different 
set. This will prevent jealousy and allow each one to have 
something suitable to his age. Pretty picture cards are 
about .the best things to give ; they cost but a trifle, and 
they help to cultivate a taste for the beautiful. Beauty, 
rather than humor, should be sought for in these. 


How To MAKE CHARTs.—Can you tell me how I can pro- 


cure some charts? I need some very much, but I cannot 
persuade my trustees to buy them. C. Ll. 
Ohio. 


You can make as many as you need, at a very small ex- 
pense and with little trouble. Get a few yards of well- 
glazed, thin white muslin, an assortment of analine dyes, 
and a good camel’s-hair brush. Draw whatever figures you. 
wish upon your chart with a lead-pencil, and then go over 
the marks with the analine dye. A little gum arabic or 
sugar mixed with the dye will thicken it, so that it can be 
easily laid on with the brush. Charts can also be made of 
stiff manilla paper and crayons, but they do not wear so 
well, are not so easily rolled up and put out of the way 
when not in use. Charts can be made of great assistance in 
nearly every lesson—in reading, to give the sounds of the 
letters, the diacritical marks, and the inflections ; in writ- 
ing, » whole series of lessons can be kept ready for use at 
any time ; pictures for drawing and for language exercises 
can be traced, at leisure moments, on such charts and kept 
for repeated use ; illustrations for botany and animal les- 
sons, problems and practice-work in arithmetic, maps, 
outlines of geography and history topics, and primary 
reading charts may also be made—the pictures may be 
pasted on the cloth. After a little practice the work can 
be put upon them about as easily as on the board, and 
one writing suffices for terms of use. 


QUESTIONS. 


410. What is the proper name of the combined letters 
‘se’ occurring in the word, “ sesthetics,’’ and some others ? 
Is any other term than diphthong ever applied to them? 
What is their origin ? M. A. H. 


411. When, and for what purpose, is the exclamation- 
point used inside of parentheses, thus: (!) ? 0. Cc. L. 


412, What is omitted in such a names as O’Bannon, 
O’ Neil, ete., where the apos inserted? O. C. L. 


413. Who are President Cleveland’s Cabinet a ag 
414. Where can I obtain dotted outlines for aids in 
drawing ? A. M. B. 


415. Where can I tures for language lessons? I 
Pe ee a gg A.M. B. 


416. What persons are now considered our greatest edu- 
cators ? Name at least five. A. M. B. 


417, Are the same dark lines visible in the rays of the 
moon as are in the sun’s rays ? L. F. 


418, (a) Does color exist in the material itself, or is it 


rs) the impression upon the eye? (b) Is white light a 
ony inating oe all oan of light ? (c) Why cannot a 





black cloth be colored ? 
419. Is this sentence correct: “It is to you that I 
speak ”’ ? C. A. G. 
420, Why does the sun now rise north of and set 
north of west, in our latitude ? A. 8. 


artific 
et 1 often stopped | C 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HAPHAZARD PERSONALITIES. Chiefly of noted Americans. 
By Charles Lanman. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


This book is the outgrowth of the author’s protracted ex- 
perience as a merchant’s clerk in New York, a newspaper 
man, an author and artist, and an official in Washington. 
During these various occupations he was so fortunate as to 
make many friends am: noted men of the time, and 
of this ex acquaintance reader is here given the 





I | benefit. Among. uae, ne of whom he spots age Long- 


fellow, Irvi 


ward Everett, Wm. B. Sprague, 
John Howard Pa: 


e, Charles Dickens, Winfield Scott, 

. McClellan, and others. These are 
not biographies, but merely such interesting revelations of 
character as have come under the author’s personal obser- 
vation, It hardly need be said that they are highly enter- 


ed | taining and instructive. 


l'une SECRET OF HER LIFE. By Edward Jenkins. Author 
of a Baby.”’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 25 
cen 


This is one of the Appleton “‘ Twenty-five Cent Series.” 
It must be confessed that, although very well-written, it is 
not up to the average of the series in interest, owing to the 
time-worn character of the plot. Here we find blooming as 
freshly as if they were newly discovered personages, the 
irate father, cut off conventionally with a shilling—that 
is to say with an old desk supposed to be worthless—his un- 
dutiful son, who persists in wedding, beneath his station, 
the simple maiden endowed with all artless charms, and one 
of nature’s queens. Here too is the high spirited lawyer who 
will have — nor lot in the father’s unfatherly action ; 


the mean cing attorney who is glad to forward the 
wicked schemes 0 who will P~ 4 and—let us see— 
yes, the secret-drawer in the old desk, in which are discov- 


ered important claims on fabulous wealth in favor of the 

nobly disinherited young man. 

But the ae, whose secret contributes the title of the 

book is an individual quite _ from all these people, and 
distinct from theirs. It is decidedly the 


her story runs v 
k, although occupying a much less 


best part of the 
space. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WorpDs. A Popular Introduction to 
the Science of Language. By eric Garlanda, Ph.D. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

The p of this intensely interesting book is to ex- 
plain as plainly as possible some of the most important 
results of the Science of Lan; . ‘To consider what it is, 
pena our —— —-* _S — true yr 5 a 
our language is connected w e la o ple 
around us, and other problems concerning which 80 iter is 
known even by educated peante. 

The author amply ed the somewhat exacting 
requirements of a treatise on so comparatively unknown a 
science, in a manner which shall be gy! appreciated 
and ocagequeny to a large extent free from technical 
ey os = a book which will be found specially valuable 

teachers. 


NATIONAL PRIMARY SPEAKER. Edited by Oliver E. 

Branch, M.A. New York: Baker & Taylor. 

This is a collection of declamations and dialogues, in- 
tended for pupils from fiveto ten years of age, and is well 
suited to their use. The selections are interesting, attractive, 
and unexceptionable in style and sentiment. They include a 
number of short prose pieces in simple narrative and col- 
— style for preparing young pupils for more advanced 
wor 


First NATURAL HIstoRY READER. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. Boston: Boston School Supply Co. 20 cts. 
The distinctive feature of this little book, which is the 

first of a series, is its adaptation to awaken the interest of 

the small readers for whom it is pre Nothing in- 
terests children so readily as animal life, and when, as in 
this reader, they are encouraged to observe closely the com- 
mon animals about them, such as the cat, the dog, the 
horse, and the goat, their interest becomes almost un- 
bounded. They are then pre to read about these ani- 
mals with an awakened intelligence that produces correct 
intonation and vigorous expression. Only the common 

domestic animals are introduced, but they are treated in a 

way that will lead naturally to a scientitic classification 

when the time for such study arrives. The words used are 
those of the child’s everyday experience, so that it is in 
every way adapted to beginners. 

The first fourteen lessons are devoted to the cat, and in 
succession the different parts of the cat are taught in simple 
words, as the paws, the claws, the teeth, the fur, the eye, 
the tongue, etc. Then follows dog, to which five lessons 
are devoted in like manner. On the horse lessons are 
given ; on the donkey, two ; the cow, two; the ox, one; the 
sheep, three; the goat, one; and the pig, three. Each 
lesson is preceded by a picture illustrating the thoughts 
contained in it. Where a two-syllable word is used, it is 
printed at the end of the lesson divided, so as to show its 

munciation. The book 1s printed in large, clear, open 
syne, he illustrations are well executed, and the binding is 


EssAys BY ABRAM COWLEY. No. 27. 
Str RoGER DE CovERLEY. No. 28. 
VoYaGEs OF MARLO PoLo. No. 29. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. No. 30. 

New York: Cassell & Co. 10 cents each. 


The first of these latest additions to Messrs. Cassell & Co.'s 
National Library is the renowned Essays of the old 
yest who was once as ular as Shakespeare or Milton, 

ut whose star of po) ty has waned since then. These 
Essays, however, which were written during the last 
years of his life, are the fruits of his simple, pure, and quiet 
reflections upon the subjects that were — interest to 
him, and have also been to many others. y contain the 
essays on Li , Solitude, Cpeeuey Agrigiure, Great- 
ness, Avarice, The Dangers of an Honest Man in Much 
Company, The Shortness of Life, The Danger of Procrasti- 
nation, and Myself, besides which are added several of his 


Each of the others, whose contents as well as titles are 
familiar to readers, is prefaced with valuable 1n- 
formation to the history of and other matter 





that adds greatly to their interestand 
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GREAT Lives. A Conrse of Historyvin Biographies. By J. 
L Mombert, D.D. Boston and New York; Leach, Shew- 
ell, & Sanborn. 324 pp. $1.20. 


Each of the great epochs in the world’s hi centers 
about some one person. To know this man is to under- 
stand the questions of the times in which he lived. Such 
are the characters treated in this volume of “ Great Lives” 
—the central ficures in the most important events of 
ancient, medieval, and modern history. It opens with the 
mythical hero of ancient Greece, Hercules, and closes with 


our own real hero, Ulyses S. Grant. The great law-givers, | ing 


sages, emperors, generals, religious movers, an1 5 
who have “made history,” are here presented bri and 
forcibly. Of course no attempt is made to relate all the 
facts of history. but such a selection is made as will give a 
clear, strong outline of the whole. 

The characters treated in Ancient History are, Hercules, 
Lvecurgus, Solon, Miltiades, Leonidas, and Themistocles, 
Pericles, Alcibiades, and Socrates, and Alexander the 
Great: Romulus. Tarquinins the Proud, Duilins and Regu- 
lus. Hannibal. Scipio, Tnlins Caesar. Constantime, and 
Attila. In Medieval History. Instinian, Mohemmed, 
Boniface. Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, Godfrv of Bouil- 
Jon. and Colambus. In Modern History, Martin Luther, 


Flizahbeth, Peter the Great, Frederic the Great, George | sons. 


Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Napoleon, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Ulvses S. Grant. 

At the end of each life references are given to reliable 
sources for further details, ani each of the three divisions 
of the book is accompanied with a chronological survey. 
A vocabulary, which is almost a miniature cyclopzdia, 
is also added, supplying much necessary information. It 
is a most valuable book for school. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Among the most popular music of the present day 
named the following as great favorites: “The Prize Banner 
Quickstep,” by Haskel; “ Hunting Song,” of the Miniature 
Series, by Carl Weber: thes t ballad, “* Lorena,” by J. P. Web- 
ster; and “ Kissing Over the Garden Wall,” the popular comic 
=, a Harry Hunter. These all may be obtained o! Oliver Dit- 
son Des n. 


Thos? who are familiar with Dr. Alice B. Stockham’s book for 
women, entitled, “ Tokology,” will not be survrised to learn that 
it has reached the 50th edition, and has been translated into Ger- 
man. 


J. Fitzzerald has just brought out a collection of essavs by 
Richard A. Proctor. entitled, “ Tilusion: of the Senses, and Other 
— Those upon psychological subjects are specially inter- 
esting. 


The Interstate Publishing Company, of Chicago and Boston, 
have issued a new edition of The Sunplemental Dictionary, by Rt. 
Rev. Samuel Fallows, DD. It is claimed that this volume con- 
tains nearly 35,000 words, rhrases, and new definitions of old 
words, not found in other dictionaries. It is uniform in size and 
style with Webster’s Un bridged, and contains 530 pages. 


Mears. Root & Tinker, of New York, have recently executed an 
excellent portrait of Mr. George B. Roberts, president of the 
Pennsylvania Rafiroad. This forms one of the series of portraits 
of * Mon of Mark ” issued by this ho 2se. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons hs.ve just ready “The Storv of Spain,” by 
Edward Everett Hale and Miss Susan Hale. in their Story of the 
Nations Series; ** Tho Temple of Alanthur, and Other Poems,” by 
Tsaac R. Bixley ; “ Reymond, a Drama of the American Revolu- 
tion.” by Henry M. Sronkhite; an? in the y 
Hood’s “* Whims and Oddities,” and Macquoid's “ Pictures and 
Legends from Normandy an‘ Brittany.” 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. have recentiy determined upon the publica- 
tion of a new periodical, to be called the Jor of Mi 3 
It wil! be issued in pirts, each containing from one hundred to 
on® hundred ani fifty pages, and from five to ten double nlates, 
The size will be crown octavo, the usual magazine form. For the 

resent only two numbersa year will be izaued. It is expected 

hat the firet number will b> ready early in 1887, and it has heen 
promise’ the support of some of the most prominent men in the 
country. 


Admirers of Edith Thomas will be clad to see the poem of hers 
which appears in “ August,” which D. Lothrop & Co. publish. 


In the School of Mines Quarterly for July, issued by Columbia 
College, is an excellent article on the German Gymnasiu 2, by C. 
A. Stetefeldt, which will prove interesting to all who make a 
study of the systems of education. 


Mrs. E. M. Ames (* Eleanor Kirk”) forme 
fromer’s sermons, is preparing a volume 
umo 


Mias Annie Aubertine Woodward (“ Auber Forestier ’) has been 
assisting Kasmus B. Anderson in the translation of Dr. 
Brandes’ “ Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century,” now 
about to appear. 


‘may be 


areporter of Mr. 
od Beecher as a 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Caseel! & Company ann~unce a new novel vy, Mrs. J. H. 
Walworth, entitled, “ The New at Rossmere.”’ It is consid- 


ered to be far ahead of hef former efforts. 


Macmillan & Co. announce in their educational series,“ A First 
Poetry Book for ols.” ar-anged by Miss M. A. Woods, head 
mistress of the Clifto1 High School for Girls ; and * Our National 
Institutions,” a short sketch for schools, by Anna Buckland. 


T. Y. Crowell! & Co. announce “The Great Masters of Russian 
Literature m the X!Xth Century,” by Ernest Dupuy, translated 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, with an appendix giving extracts, criti- 
= ~ biographical notes, and portraits of the authors men- 

on 


The Fowler & Wells %o.. of New York, announce the publica- 
tion monthly of The American Kindergarten and prions t er. 
It is especially devoted to kindergarten methods of teaching, but 
it will consider the interests of prim ‘ry teachers and parents who 
have the care and training of young children; and all phases of 
questions relating to child culture will be discussed. 


Mr. Lawrenc? Sluter Benson, of New York City, a former con- 
tributor to the JOURNAL, is now engaged in the preparation of a 
book on geometry, mensuration, and trigonometry. introducing 
many new and e ‘sy methods vf solving t: ometrical problems, 
and containing short and lucid demonstra ions of mathematical 
rules. Two publications have already issued from his pe», 
“ Philosophic Taought in All Ages,” and “ Creation—Man’s Fall,” 
which have obtained a large circulation. 


Among the latest announcements of the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
jad are the follo : “Manual of North American Birds,” by 
bert Ridgway; “Three Thousand Miles Through Brazil,” by 
James W. Wells; an wo” of the work and travels of 
Mcs Martha J. Coston, entitled, “A Success; " and“ A 
Soldier's Reminiscences in Peace and War,” by Brig.-Jen. R. W. 
Jvbason, lave of the U. 8. A. 


D. C. Heath & vo, “len 
training, by Professor U. M. 
sky ‘ St Louis. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne's latest * John Parmelee's Curse,” 
is announced for immediate a by Cassell & Company. 
Messrs. Ginn & C»., Boston and New Y: announce the early 
issue of “ The Elemants of ae, wed Sed Analytic 4 


for October, a book on manual 
oodward,of Washington Univer- 


biography 








Gardner, of 603 Fifth avenue, New York, is en- 

gaged im the preparation of asecies of histories in rhyme (Ene- 
nd and Frarce are now ready), riving the ma and chil- 
some valuable 


dren of the sovere : . ea.aids to 
memory iv history. Bhe has now in eration a rhymed his- 
tory of America. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. have now ready Part Il. of the Elementary 
Lessons in English, by Mrs. U. L. Knox-Heath. This deals en- 
tirely with the parts of speech, and how to use them. 


Ready about September 1, “ Gord Reading” For school and 
home. Original and selected articles for supplementary resd- 
~ vstwire,”’ by Col 


re. 
7“ A Wh 


= " by Lieut. Sohw : z Vo oy 
Ger. F. : “Bamuel Adams,” by Prof. b 

Webster.” by 7 | Other ere: “Span 
Glimpses,” “ Waterloo,” “A = 5 Engian’ Two 


Hundred Years Ago,” and * Ethical Teachings,” compiled from 
standard and popular authors. Price 60 cents. 300 . 
“'Wells’ Plane Geometry,”’ by Webster Wells, 8. R, assistant 
Professor of Mathematics in Maseachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. and author of “ Plane and Spheric +! Trironometry,” “ Uni- 
versitv Algebra.” “ Academic Algebra,” * rithms,” ete. The 
complete work of “ Plane and Solid Geometry " will be ready in 


Nove rm. 
“Forty Lesson: in Punctuation and Use of Capitals,” by Milton 
Quay. Teacher of English in the Pinery Sehool, Elizabeth, N. J, 
This is to be uniform in style and size with “Number Les- 

."" Price, 72 cents per dozen; or, delivered in any part of the 
country at 85 cents ner dozen. 

Just. published, “ Number Ten,” in the series of “ Number Les- 
sons ;” 240 review and test examples , Uniform in style and price 
with the rest of the series. 

“Great Lives.” A course of history in biographies. Ancient, 
medieval, and moern history illustrated in the lives of its great 
actors. Price $1.00. 

The above five books are publ'shed by Leach, Shewell, & San- 
born, New York. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Popwar Science Monthly for Sente nber. contains, among 
otber valuable articles. Ex-Pres'dent Porter on Evolution, bv 
W.1. LeSuer, B.A ; Genius and Eresogity (ewmctuded, by James 
Sully; an illustrated article, by ©. H. Dudley, GE .on Woods 
and their Destructive Frei: Some Outlines the History 
of Education, by Prof. W. R. Benedict; Evolution in Architec- 
ture. by Francis H. Raker: Some Economics of Nature, bv Dr. 
Andrew Wilson ; and asketch with portrait of Frederick Ward 
Putnam, by Charles C. Abbott, M. D.——Harper’s for her 
is of a rather substential nature for a summer mavazine, contain- 
ing such articles of solid interestas “ Workinemen in the British 
Rdwerd . F.L.8 ; “Short-horn Cattle,” 

;.“ The Reform of Railway Abuses.” by Rich- 
4 : Docks ard Navy-Yards,” by 
Rear-admiral Edward Simpson, U.S.N. But the number is not 
devoid of features of lighter and—to id'ers—more attractive 
etvie. Prominent among the latter contributions are Warner's 
“Their Pilgrimage ;” an installment of Blackmore's novel; and 
bright short stories by Julia D. Whiting an4d Harold Frederick. 
The i'lustrations are excellent and in profusion. The various 
editoriel departments pre up to the usual st+ 
to the entertainment of the number.—— in te Septem- 
ber number is unnenally pleasing. Its ptetures are just sulted 
to the little ones and are sure to delight their hearts, and its lit- 
tle verses and stories are exquisite, making it one of the best 
“ little ones” papers published.——The September North Ameri- 
can Review opens with “The Payment of the National Debt,” 
which is followed hy “ Reconstruction Dars,” “Socialism in 
England” “A Study of Civilizstion.” “Mormon Blood Atone- 
ment.”’ and “ Labor in Pennsylvania,” are very timely articles. 
The Notes and Comments comprise “ The Origin and Purpose of 
the Veto Power,” “The Newspaver Ha'‘its.”” “Indifference,” and 
som” letters of President Lincoln ——The Brooklyn Magazine for 
Augnet is especialiv interesting. It has almost entirelv lost it« 
peculiarity of localism. which remains now only in its nam» and 
par'ly so in the fact that most of its coutributors are Brooklyn 

le. Mr. George W. Bungay has an interesting articleon **The 

American Lion,” Oliver Wendell Holmes, abroad.——Mind in 
Nature for Aveust has its usual supply of ptycholozical informa- 
tion, contribu by many eminent students of psvchical mat- 
ters. Allits articles are practical and usually the resu'te of ex- 
periment.——Christian Thought for July-‘\ugust present: an 
array of able and at’ ractive articles. The editor, Rev. Charles F. 

D.D. contr'bute: a paper, and President Buttz of Drew 
Theolozical Seminarv, discourses on “ The Apologetic Value of 
Paul's Beliefs.” There are reveral other articles by prominent 
people end it will be a welcome visitor into the homes and 
studies of advanced thongeht.——Shak na for Aurust 
shows evidence of its promising new departure in the increased 
variety and interest of its contents. There are no English re- 
prints, and their place is taken by an able new contribution.—— 
St. Nicholas for September, from the frontispiece. “* The Connois- 
seurs.” tothe Riddie-b-x with its inrenious puzzles, is crowded 
with bright and interesting mat’er for girls and boys and all 


who love them. Among the eontente specially Lae arte dew f are 
“ Work and Plav” a true account by Edward Eegieston of how 
George; anda story by Annie 


one boy raved three liveson lake 
A. Prest called 


on, “A Matter-of-fact Cinderefla.”——In the 


Magazine of American History for September the “ Tllustrated 

hapter of Beginnings” is the history of an old institution. “The 

pe of our Constitution.” “ First and Last Sight of Abraham 
Ancol.” 


and “Pope Pius IX. and the Confederacy,” are verv 
. “From Cedar Mountain to Chantilly,” “ The Evolu- 
tion of Canadian Parties,” and “New England's Lost City Found.” 
are valuable historical paoers.——Vick’s Magazine for August 
contains several timely notes, ¢nd the corresnondenee, the foreign 
notes, pleasant gossip, and our young les mt, 
sll contribute to make en unusually entertiining number ——The 
September Magazine of Art opens with “ Artin Australia.” 
“Some New Vork Theatres,” gives de:criptions of the Casino, 
the Lyceum, and the Madison Square thevtres. “Curreut Art” 
describes the methods of many provineot artists. Quentin — 4 
ie the hero of the article on “Romavce of Art.” Franc 
Watts deac~ibes ‘*‘ The Rapid .” and Claude Philipps “ The 
Picture Galery at Dorchester House.’——The Sentember Wide 
wake bas a contribution from Hon. 8 8. Cox, U. 8. Minister to 
Turkey, richly illustrated from Turkish photographs. Mrs. 8. 
M. B. Platt an I commemorating an occurrence on 
Queenstown . The “War Story” by Mra Campbell de- 
scribes some terrible experience: in the Seminole War ——The 
iwer for September opens with two charming pictures. In 
solid aiticles. it gives “  Workingmen on the Sunday Question,” 
“False Prophets in the Past,” “ Sunday Musings in the Lake 
” and “Truths for the Time:«.” The relicious papers 
are Dream of the Soldier,” and “ The Burning 
Rush.” The serisls still cont’nue, and there are two short stories, 
while another serial, ‘‘ Mre. Scott’s Boogbtess,” begins with 
npromise.—The September Century contains “ A Summer with 
Liszt in Weimer,” “ Amateur Rallooning.” “ The Balloon E 
iences of a Timid Photographer,” “A Glance at the Arts of 
sia,” and “The ogieal Station at Naples,” all yeluable 
scientific papers. In the War Serie, ‘Successes and Failures of 





ilorsville,” “Jackson's Attack upon the Eleventh 
a k’s Attack at Fredericksburg.” “ Chancellorsville Re- 
vitited by Ho>kcr.” “ Memora: on the Civil War,” and “The 
at Antietam,” are historica'ly interesting._—The con- 
tents of the September areas follows: “The H of 
American ting,” * The Sunset Land,” “ Around the World 
on a Bic ” “ After Geronimo,” and “* 8 Wet Savane < the 
Surprise,” all illustrat:d; and “Tne Clerical Wheelmen 
dian Teur,” and “A Chat in the Saddle,” 


making one of the 

most interesting ines of the month.——The Southern Biv- 

mbardmenat of Fort Sumpter,” “A Half For- 

” “ At the Mountain Still,” s»me verses and 
of the late “Poet of the South,” 

more excellent poems and papers. 





If you need medicine it is not safe to delay till hot weather. 





by Jotun D. ae nw hy il =p ee 





Tmaguzi: 
ouac for this month sustains its reputation for interesting read- 
ing with 7 me 


many state superintendents, and offers a 
agen we. 


b 
THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 

It is with unusual pleasure that we call attention this 
week to the attractive advertisement in our columns of 
The Models in Form Study and Drawing, made by the 
Prang Educational Co., of Boston. . 

It is an advertisement of the kind we like to see, and is 
particularly significant of a movement in education which 
has dur hearty sympathy, and which. fortunately, is notice- 
able in every part of the country where live trading is going 


on. 
Those who have paid any attention to the growth of the 





}-study of drawing in public schools for the past ten years 


have seen a steady change from the method of beginning 
with abstract lines and plane ficures, to the method of be- 
ginning with form stndy by the use, in the hands of the 
children, of solid models and tablets, by means ef which, 
under the guidance of the teacher, the child acquires a clear 
and correct mental image of every form, before he is asked 
or even permitted to draw it. To this method belong the 
use—now becoming so common every where—of modeling in 
clay, stick-laving, cutting forms from paper, making them 
in leather, etc., development of surfaces, and in 
short, basing the study of drawing upon concrete form, 
appreciable to the child’s senses, and not upon what are to 
him, meaningless abstractions. The act of drawing a form 
which the child has already become thoroughly acquainted 
with, by the methods referred to, is one of the easiest and 
most rational possible, and it is this method which has 
robbed drawing of nine-tenths of its difficulties. and rend- 
ered it one of the most delightful studies which it is pos- 
sible to introduce into the school-room. In bringing about 
this change and in supylying the models necessary for the 
work, the leadership of the Prang Educational Company is 
simply an acknowledged fact. This company is,in fact, 
the only one which has prepared a graded series of solids 
and tablets for this work in public schools, or based ita sys- 
tem upon their use. e@ urge every teacher to read their 
advertisement, and examine the series of heantiful and ac- 
curate forms which they offer, and which are already 
adopted and used in nearly every important city of the 
north and west, and in nearly every normal school in the 
country. 

It has become a commonplace with all good drawing 
teachers that it is impossible to teach form without forms. 
We are confident that no teacher interested in this subject 
can glance at the attractive cuts of these solids and tablets, 
without wishing for their aid in her own work, and at once 
sending to the Prang Educational Company for their illus- 
trated circular and catalogue. 


“ What is your authority °” 

“ Webster.” 

“ That settles it |” 

And it is truly surpising how often that does settle it, 
whatever the dispute may be. Now that this Grandfather 
of our dictionaries has renewed its youth, adding the fresh- 
est and most modern ideas to the prestige of long years of 
authority, students and readers will be more than ever eager 
to claim it as a veritable member of the family—the oracle 
to whom all can appeal for information and enlightenment 
on the multifarious perplexing questions of everyday life. 

It is interesting to note that a supplement of nearly five 
thonsand new words and meanings has been recently added, 
including such as the constant growth of the langu: ge has 
lately brought into use. And also that a biographical dic- 
tionary has been appended giving brief facts concerning 
ten thousand noted persons, and a new pronouncing gazet- 
teer of the world ey oe nog bgt twenty-five thousand 
titles: altogether rendering the book a mine of facts and 
useful knowledge. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, speaking of the persistency of 
early acquired habits declares that he often has been able 
to detect the origin of some one of our legislators or high 
state functionaries from ‘ Wayback” by asking hima 
sudden question to which the “Member” will iavolun- 
tarily reply with an enquiring: 

“ w ”” 

When he means to say : 

* What ?” 

Because he didn’t understand, or didn’t hear. 

Many people are obliged to say the same thing, though 
og ae, pronounce it : 

“ How ?”’ or 

o What ” 

This might be saved to many of them, if they would only 
send to Mr. F. Hiscox, 835 Broadway, for one of Peck’s 
Patent Improved Ear-drums, by the aid of which, the deaf 
are made to hear. 


“ Wonderful |” 

“* Have you seen it ?” 

The Luburg Chair—for the library ; for smoking, read- 
ing, reclining, and in general fashion, for being comfort- 
able, whatever the occupation. It is p articularty delight- 
fal for invalids and convalescents, It may be put into 
many different shapes. Its price is very low. Send a stam 
to the es Seeatastag Co., 145 N. 8th Street, Phit. 
adelphia, for their catalogue. 


“Excuse haste and a bad pen,”’ said the discontented pig, 
as he broke out of his place of confinement and went 
scuttling off across the snow. How often do we hear this 
same excuse made vy peer correspondents, who are willing 
to plese the responsibility of their own negligence anywhere 
but where it belongs. There would not be any more such 
excuses if all letter-writers used those smooth, fine, tough 
leads manufatured by Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. Correspondents, then, would maintain so sweet 
and equable a temperament as would astonish all with whom 
they had to do; and would moreover plainly exemplify the 
old proverb that “all is not gold that glitters.”” If you fail 
to see the exact application of this familiar aphorism to the 
case in point, send sixteen cents to the manufacturers for 
samples which are worth double the money. 


You want a lib: ? 
Of course you do if you are a teacher ; for that matter you 
want one if you are a student, or if you are ambitious to be 
in the least well-informed on any matter or on several sub- 
jects. In fact, any person who now-a-days makes a pretense 
of cultly: , must have some sort of library. And 
in bulk, and more concise it is, the better for 
these times of multitudinous volumes. A cyclopeedia 
is an excellent library in itself, such, for instance, as The 
Teachers’ and Students’ = ¢ By H. B. Brown, G. D. 
Lind, and as pubiis uy Mr. T. 5. Dennison, 
Chicago, Ill. Itis highly endorsed by 
grand field for 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC RECEP TION/ 


APPLETONS’ 
NEW ARITHMETICS 


TWO VOLUMES. 


Magnificently Illustrated. 
Philosophically Treated. 


























THE SERIES. 
If. 


Numbers Ilustrated. Numbers Applied. 


And applied in Language, Drawing, and Reading Lessons.| A Complete Arithmetic for All Grades. Prepared on the 


An Arithmetic for Primary Schools. Inductive Method, with many new and especially 
practical features. 


By ANDREW J. RICKOFF and E.C. DAVIS By ANDREW J. RICKOFF. 
Introductory Price, 36 Cents, Introductory Price, 75 Cents. 


J=This series is the result of extended research. as to the best methods now in use, and many years’ practical experience 
in classroom work and school supervision. The appearance of these books has been awaited ae gene interest by leadin 
instructors, as it has been generally anticipated in educational circles that they would not only embody tbat which has ao 
most successful in arithmetical work, but would also present some advanced methods of development that would make the 
intreduction to the study especially interesting and instructive. These anticipations have been fully realized, and it is firmly 
believed that this series will work a revolution in the methods of presenting the subject to pupils. 


Sample copies, for examination, will be mailed, post paid, to any teacher or school-officer, on receipt of the introductory prices. 


~ APPLETONS” MAPS &® CHARTS Apptetons’ 


INDISPENSABLE SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS. 


APPLETONS' Elementary Reading- Charts. — 
APPLETONS' Standard Writing-Charts. 


LINTON'S Te Charts 
-HENSLOW'S Bi ciaical Pe, 


CORNELL'S Outline Maps. + + + 
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EDUCATIONAL Series of Wall Maps. - 


= These are the only CHARTS furnished with APPLETONS’ REVOLVING MAP AND CHART SUPPORTER. 
agplanead Reeding-Chants mounted 


on Patent Revolving Supporter. —_—* SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULARS, CATALOGUE, ETC. po 














“tk BOSTON, GHICAGD, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISGCQ, @— 








Ca A gemract nd reli perme wanted tn enary cmp ithe Unita |* D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, + 





ot exclusive territory offered, Address, stating ryferences, the publishers. 
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Everywhere Successful / 
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THE 


Leading « Progressive e Standard Series: 


IN GENERAL OR PARTIAL USE 


IN EVERY STATE OF THE UNION. 


APPROVED AS OFTEN AS EXAMINED. 


Scholars are delighted with them. 


Best Teachers prefer them. 


Parents become interested in them. 
School Boards adopt them. 


Scientific : Methodical : Interesting : Instructive : Valuable. 


SEND FOR THEM. IF NOT LIKED THEY MAY BE RETURNED AND YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 








Remitted to us will bring by return mail a set of Maury’s New 
Geographies. Two Book Series, viz. : ‘‘ Elementary” and “* Revised 
Manual.” This offer is made to teachers for specimens of what is 

€ confessedly the most widely popular series of School Geographies 
now extant. 


Maury’s Revised Physical Geography, 


For students in Natural Sciences. A book of ualed interest and popularity. To be 
found in Libraries and best Schools in every section of the country. Specimens, $1.20. 


Cildersleeve’s Latin. 


The clearness and originality of this series makes Latin a refreshing study. Prof. 
Gildersleeve’s works are not only highly esteemed in the best paratory schools of 
America, but they have been warmly commended by the most di i scholars 
of England and y. Nostudent can fail of finding what will repay him for an 
examination of these books. New Latin Primer, 75 cents; Latin Grammar, $1.00; 
Reader, 90 cents ; ise Book, 90 cents. 


Clarendon Dictionary. 
_ A great favorite. Gives words in current use. Pronunciation made easy by phon- 
etic re-spelling. Contains words of recent introduction. Handy ; easy to consult ; 
and of highest authority. Specimens, 45 cents. 














Easy Algebra. 


This is a little work by Prof. C.S. VenaBue, of the University of Virginia, It is the 
most popular and useful primary mathematical work issued for a long time. Teachers 
commend it for being what they want, and all they want of algebra in a majority of 
schools. Specimens, 60 cents. 


Other Popular Text-Books. 


Holmes’ Readers. 
Venable’s Arithmetics. 
Holmes’ New U. 8S. History. 
Carter's General History. 


Johnston & Browne's English Lit- 
erature. 

Perrin’s Cesar’s Civil War. 

De Vere’s French Books. 


Maury’s Wall Maps. 


Beautiful, useful, and substantial helps that should be in every school. The set 
consists of eight maps from 26 x 34 to 30 x 48 in size, and very convenient. Nothing 
better in their line. Furnished at the low price of $10.00 a set. 








Send name for Circulars and Price Lists. Special terms for Introduction. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., N. Y. 
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Prang’ s Models for Form-Study and Drawing. 
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GROUP B. 
ILLUSTRATION OF SET NO. 1.—SOLIDS. 


GROUP A. 


It may be regarded as a fact, settled by e mce, 
that the instruction in Form and Drawing which does 
not start from Models, and which throughout is not 
based chiefly upon Models and Objects, is not sound in- 
struction. 

The study of Drawing should begin at the outset of the 
child’s school life, and the first steps should be Form 


Lessons from solids and tablets, which are to be handled | 
by the pupil under the guidance of the teacher, and, as | 


far as possible, the pupil should be led to discover ‘for 
himself the facts which it is desirable for him to learn. 
This is now recognized by all good teachers. 
To supply the want, The Pra Educational Company 
has placed upon the market a new and carefully graded 
series ot Models, both Solids and Tablets, for Form 





GROUP B. 


ILLUSTRATION OF TWO GROUPS, SET NO, 2—TABLETS. 







od ont i Seanteg A. a 
ools. 

mee tile t they have 

had the peed fortune to pre- 
sent to the public something 
unique im kind, and at the 
same 4 something the need 
of which has been widely 
felt, amd which has, on its 
appeFance, been hailed by 
every one as exactly filling 
_ want in every partic- 


it Haw at last come to be 
clearly seen that it is impos- 
sible to teach form without 
, and the plaéing#in the 
8 of teachers, gptespoci i- 

ally in the hands of pupils, 


@ development which most gr 
was hitherto impossible, 

Particular attentiow is invited to the following points 
A the Prang Models : 

AccuRACY OF Form,.—In the manufacture of the 
Phang Models, the utmost pains have been taken to 
have them accurately made. This is necessary, as in 
it is of the greatest importamee to have pu- 
pils correct mental picturesof the forms they 


are to with, and it is a grave mistake to suppose 
that in ntly rade models will serve this purpose 
2. BEAUTY OF -—In the matfufactare of the 


Prang Models, beauty of proportiomis considered as im- 





portant asaccuracy of form, and thiat this has been at- 
tained theaccom g cuts will os oe measure chow 
8. EIR Cosm, 








GROUP Cc these beautifully made 4 aoe &. anes. enour c. 
in the std, — = posh ILLUSTRATION OF SET NO. 2.—SOLIDS. 
S ng, and whiclf | been immediately adopted by the leading cities of New 


England andthe West, and by good Drawing ‘leachers 
everywhere. Among the cities using them are 

Bo Mass. LOWELL, Mass. CuHrIcaao, ILL. 
NEWTON, Mass. MOLINE, ILL. 
Harrod. Or. MILWAUKEE, WEB. 
ConcorD, N St. PAUL, MINN. 


-H. 
Wo Mass. Nasaua,N H. Davenport, La. 
Naw BEDRORD, Mass. Newport, R. I. 

An Iftastrated Circular, giving full particulars as to 
prices, of the SEVEN sets of models and tablets, as well 
as directions for the introduction of the Study of Form 
and Drawing into Public Schools. will be sent gratis on 
application t02 THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 

Western Agency, 7 Park Sr., Boston, 








Modeéis*can now be supplied 
at acomparatively slight cost, 
and very favorable terms will 
be made to Cities and Boards 
of Education. 

4. ADAPTATION TO THE 
PRANG METHOD.— While these 
Models may, be used by any 

good teacher, they are exactly 
ada ed tothe Prang Course 

rawing as embodied in 

its Drawing Books and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 

5. ADOPTION BY LEADING 
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CiT1rEs.—Tbese Models have 





Cuts Showing Some Uses of Tabietsin Teaching Design, Working Drawing, etc 











Books for the New Year. 





ACATION is nearly over, and teachers ev ery pene Landon's Behoal Menemmment - 


for their fall school work. 


are getting read 
ave, in most casés, 


tracts to teach 
signed for the new year. 
worry incidental to sec 
wish to say a word or tw 


if not on hand, are purchased b 


To those who are over the 
a place to teach, we 
ou will want to see 


1, 


SRR 


1 
Con- | Raub’s School Management - 1, 
beer} Root’s School Amusements - = - 1 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS. 


00 
84 
80 


The first letter we opened this morning was from a su 
“ rd hat black Arkansas, to whom we had récently sent a catalogue. 
that your school-room is i in perfect order ; t 2° ack | « Enclosed please find post-office order for $7.40 for which send me | its its growing favor, prove th 


25 Voumés in One Constitute 
The Teachers’ and Students’ 


| LIBRARY 


hy By H. B. Brown, G. D. LinD, AND OTHERS 


This book stands at the head of all works, for 
common school teacher, in practical useful- 
Its large sale for the Ee: four years, and 

t conclusively. 


iber in 
6 Says : | ness. 


boards, cuarts, Maps, etc., Lm reas 
school board, so that you ‘can work for the best advantage by exp he following hooks: Tegghers’ Rew 
this. The Che pa EA a vs Oe eae at Parker’s Talks on Teaching, - - - 1.00 $1.25 THE ONLY CYCLOPEDIA 
. Kellogg’s School Management, - - - 60 75| forthe common school teacher, and is alwa 
WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO TO IMPROVE Calder ood on Teaching, - - +A 5 A read . re The * Lib dbeery vis no 
YOURSELF ? pencer’s Education - - - A ' pean osioes i aooentiaien P 
May we answer this for you, in the light of nearly 40 years’ expe- Theives hee a Manual, ot'Ténehing, og 1.00} ver ing be-t eet eka and most Practical fess. 
rience as teachers and editors ? McCoumick’ Pacts Ww, we st G n , b Too] contains THIRTY DIFFERENT BRANCHES, With 
YOU WILL WANT ormick’s Practica or Somrap! y. “ thousands of question. It has no equal én pre- 
Blaikié’s How to Get Strong, - - 80 1,00 | paring for examinations, 
1, THE BEST EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. You already take | Phelps’ Horace Mann, - - - - - 10 10 - 
the JouRNAL, and if your subscription is paid in full, you certainly | Quick’s Educational Reformers, - - - 1.00 1.00] Endorsed by 20 State Superintendents. 
own the ablest and ti weekly, educational publication in the Reading Circle Edition, net — ——— | The Eduéational Press, and thousands of Teachers 
United a. — b to the J id 7.40 8.85] space will not permit giving testimonials here. 
Don’t fail to our subscri on. ei OURNAL paid up. (Not a bad selection by the way.) All the books were on hand tn Hace t the book is so well known that they seem 


A FEW EDUCA [ONAL 
say that the best 
cents in stamps for our new catalogu 
We spoke about it at length last month on this 
1,000 of our subscribers have sent for it already. 
a want, don’t it ? 
of several departments to show just what we mean by sa 

t will pay you to send foracopy. Under the department o: 


Principles and Practice of Education 


d right here we will 
ble way to = a selection is to send 4 
e, called Helps for Teachers, 

, and at least 
hows that it fills 
We don’t know but_it will be well to give a list 


and were shipped the same day. 


to buy another first-rate book or two, 
FAIR AND SQUARE. 


Yes, there is the express wagon | s 
fur them now. Enough was saved on the lot after paying express 


As we said last month if the above has convinced you that this 
that | catalogue is worth having, you won’t mind entlosiig 4 cents 
stamps in your letter asking for it. We deem it a fair-and 

to ask give you, as a teacher, the lowest price without you pion 


uperfluous. 
One Vol. Octavo, 532 pp., Clear Print. 
Cloth. beveled bds., marbled $3. 
* Library lcather, marbled edges, 
AGENTS. 


of connties are pawariet and it will 
sell even better where some copies have bern sold 
to recommend the book. Write at once. Terms, 








eleven books are described. Seven of them being very important | i A insist on it. This means that you can ane, aan on specimen pages, etc., free. 
volumes are described at length, the contents beg given. Here Pha y buying of us. Send for this catalogue and see if you T. Ss. DENISON 
they are: Retail AY vice By mail a 2 e ’ 

20. chers. extra. EADING CIRCLES will soon take up their work again, and Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Fane dy erg me 4 ay 120 books will be wanted. Remember that we supply promptly : : 
= ala a al e 7 Aes 50 “40 6c, any book wanted, at the best rates. To > get au your books direct 
Calkins’ Object Temes 1'50 120 10c of us will in every case effect a saving of correspondence, SOWER, POTTS & Co., 

ec Sch eau. 50 1 * | postage, express charges, and time ; at least a great convenience. 

Sohonnot’s Principles apd a i nk rs NEW EDITION OF “EDUCATION BY DOING” is just aye las 
Kennedy’s School Discipline -  - "15 “12 1c. ready, the third since its first publication two years It 
Orcutt’s Teachers’ Man 1.00 “80 QC. is the only book of educative occupation for chil ren in} THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Page’s Theory & Practice of Teaching 1.25 1,00 106. school published. A book of practical directions— Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
Phelps’ Teachers’ Handbook 1.25 1.00 10c. | Ties. Cloth, 112 pp., price to teachers, 60c.; by mail 5c extra. 1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
Thring’s Theory & Prac. of Teaching 1.00 .90 2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 


Another department is that of books on 
School Management, 
for instance, Here are seven books, as follows: 


Retail Our price By mail | trated, 220 Price $1.25 ; to teachers, 
price. to — extra. ANDY. HELPS. A manual of curious 
Baldwin’s School Management - _— 10c. matics. By A. P. Southwick, A. M., author of 
Hulbrook's School = Pearle 1 100 A Tox cod! a Key sg oleth 18 of Question Books, etc. 
rook’s oo] Management - d 0 mo., 
K School Management - x .60" 5e. mt 


E. L, KELLOGG & C0,, Educational Dilishors 5 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


lent, readable t 

tifully bound. 

ways and su 
Webb Bonnell, < t 


, well printed on 

ey are SCHOOL 
tions for teachers. - 4 Edw 
Koy (N. Y.) High 


7e. bE NEW BOOKS ARE READY. They are in_ excel- 





os Cloth, illus 
1.00; by mail 9c. extra. 


as and interesting infor- 


Prioe)$1. 00 ; to'teach- 


, and beau- 
a book of 
ard R. Shaw and 


bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher yr 
Brooks’s Normal Alge 
Brvoks’s neal “yo Sriqgenesnetey. 
y of Arithmetic. 


of Methods a:d Keys to the Above. 


t Nor. Uuion System of Indust. 
uizzism poe a 
ith com-| Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
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THE LIGHT ESR THE MOST ACCURATE. 
THE SIMPLEST. THE CHEACHST. 


SPENCERIAN 
Pencil Compass. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Adapted to Every Variety of Drawing Roqplring, Instemutents. 


Useful Drawing has for its chief purposesthe exact repre 
sentation of the size, form, and construction’ef: the objects in such a 
manner that the things themselves may be made from the knowledge 
conveyed by the drawings. 

The Spencerian Pencil Compass ismade with 
a view of meeting the general demand for a practical 
drawing instrument for schools that is not liable to get 
out of order and can be supplied at reasonable prices. 
The Compass is made of metal, nickel plated; the 
leg is secured to the tube holding the pencil by a rivet 
passing through a convex steel washer, which binds the 
leg so that it will remain firmly at any required angle. 






















SOLE AGENTS: 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C0., 
753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
Retail Price, 


25 CENTS, 
Compass and Pencil. 





1001 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


— on — 


Theory and Practice 
OF TEACHING. 


Also, similar books on U.S. History, 
hy, Grammar, and Arithmetic. 

Cloth. Price, 50 cents each, or the five 
books for $2.10. | coenne free. Address 
the publisher, B. A. HATHAWAY, 


Lebanon, Ohio. 
OOK 8\« 


SCHOOL Boucwr|= 





TEACHERS 
Send us a a last of aft he Sebool Boobs pus wish to 
diapowe of and we will omake an offer fo, cash 01 
W. HH. KEYSER 


& Co.. 
Tenth and Aroh Sts«,, Phila. 


at: E, POTTER & CO., 





me gee 
weedy in Bei 75 
.80 
ei of aes Ba 2 
Pommove titons ae 
25 
So ep hat Lace 8 
French Syntax, - - - - 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - 5 
Spectad Prices jar introduction. Correspondence 








MACMILLAN & (C08 


Be ag OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 





pt | Y Elem. Ph ogy .. +. = 
Gite . Elem. Chemistry........ ie 
I "8 a . Chemistry........ ° 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Che ae +70 
qc. : Tassous in Dee apiee 4 
wart's mn Elem. Physics.......... e 
Dockter's lene Leste ts Astronom 1,25 
Educational sent free on application. 


Catalogue 
118 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Ov readers are urged to examine the “the adver columns each week, as interesting 

announcements will always be found en communicating advertisers 
readers will render a speeial service to nes POsREAL by mentioning it on such occa- 
sions. Some advertisegs seem to at thelr announcements meet 


TBACHER;’ PROVIDENT 
Incorporated under the Laws of New York. 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Commissions Given. 
Address 





the eyes of the particular class they Searereey to ou  heues this request. 


A. * B Secretary 
BUSH, Bee New Yory. 





Richer than Croesus! 3%; 


books cheap. There are hundreds of SA bay city who consider Gibmeelves 1 
eee Seok: he kuows how to make it; he sells a cents, and sells thousands. 
ee wants to own. The binding ope 
who * honk Mos for avorite authors yithin their 
RECENT | ISSUES. , 2 The Elzeyir Liprary, pertoston, 


24 “Ye Old Pilgrims to Ye New.” 
200 On the Pleasure of Reading, with the f: 
list of 100 books. Sm Jonn LUBBOCK....... 


BY RALP H WALDO EMERSON. — 








163 Co-operation. HoLyoake 
161 Burke on Se Sublime ane Deonsitel Complete Me 212 
BIBRELL 


Saab ioptbone ie 
om e left 

pubichare be an when it is gone?” —B. F, Conapon, Randolph. 

15 American Humorists—Invino 


1? Ameri OLMES 


SPSELE see 




















20 American Humorists— a. W 
21 American morists—Mark Twain 
53 Some Ad of M 
107 The Battle of the Books. Dran Swirt. n 
8 Tints of the Times, Et®. OxpnaeusC. Kerr.. 
195 Classic Humorists : ; Anacreon ; Joel Barlow ; 12 Pw 
Ri d Harris Barham. ...............-.... Se | 15T On Leaves. eter Teen 
ISTORY Pham Np pric bacre: . tear 
* far as books are concerned ha I 
@ TheCivilizations of Asia. RAWULINSON......... 2c nO 
108 The Battle of Marathon. Sin Epw. Creasy... 8¢ | 993 The I By CANON FARRAR. ssddibee 4c 
100 The Battle of Hastings. Sin Epw. CREasY.... 3c | 199 orN Il boukssUnkancttelen chesiatens 2e 
i Det of te A , > Be 198 Thoughts on America (Peculiarly Eloquent)... S¢ 
The x 
The 








“Now Ge only Croesus that I 


‘Alden is a CRAN 


ou @ colossal fo extunne syihch you su a 
+ <a If so, I admire your taste. 










S 


e PUDDING 3 





8 Commis. Sale geen 


envy is he who is 
CRANE? « G. HAMERTOR, 
a real genuine 

ne 3 ‘iden of publish- 
customers. He knows a 
books are mostly thuse that 


3 poe the oemons = print. Alden surely has many friends 


ape she geen ae always be your debtor 
reese a. 


1H Bthive of ee Rei cehnaubnd a antennnis ite 

7 ee Becoscatedssecccoteccctnecs m4 
meme SiR Ww, WALTER scotr. 

Nils condaeeth indie dhptbigrogrs so 

BED LORY OS GO TBD ccc ck cece be ccccoscccbascdeccps = 


at in ‘publishing 


t won't the old-line 


MERSERT SPENCER. 


. 

3) Mooak 5. :gubaheneananainene 

1 Bdweation ......... 666666645 eves we 
es 


RELIGIOUS. 
14 Bunyan's ‘s Progress, Diustrated Ite 
S See “ ah ty dncunipeailes te 
®, - CHa INGSLEY. . 
So ye i 
| Be 
Ww?) 








L will send you, post-paid, your own selections from the books 

25 genta ‘on condition that you will order within 10 days-from your receipt of this paper ; its names 
IL CAPALOGUE, 132 pages, #:canta#; Condensed free. The best literature of the 

world at at the lowest prices ever Known. Address JOWN>B: ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pear! Street, New Vork. 


* ’ "The Alden Book Co. : Clark and Adams Bireets, Chicago ; 4 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this papen 





| PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


a for use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elocution. 


The many editions cf “ Practical Blecution ” 
that hawe been issued, and its extended use in 
the best schools and colleges fe far to prove 
what the publishers claim, tnat it occupies the 
first emong works of its kind, | that 
its is more extensive than that of any 
similar book. 

In response to the request for illustrative read- 
ing matter, the book has been enlarged by the ad- 
dition of one hundred pages of the choicest selec- 
tiona, affording the widest range of practice in 
the several departments of Voice, As ticutation, 
be op Analysis, and Expression, subjects 
are fully treated in the bedy of ae work. 
out now contains 300 The 
is $1.25, but it will be euppited to 
tf first introduction at 75 ets. per 
nts Of 100 co; ics at ¢ es e 2cete A sam 
for examina " = be railed ie 4 any 
t er upon rex “Y ° introductory price, 
75 cents, and 12 © to prepay 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
1127 GIRARD STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
Publication Department, The National School of 
Elocution and Oratory. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


.. Latest—The Best. 
ryote Sore 7 use and adapted 
to any pang Oo 


schools 
andin 








Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on stro! 
v.oth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
impertapcans Pehdasle +-y ——-— amma 
5 Bromfield Street, Heston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


ee —— Drawing Models, 
Artists’ Materials. 


Pree . ee Text.Bookson Art Educa- 
tion, ALO MA UFACTURERS OF 
PRANC'S DRAWING MODELS. 


TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION Is CALLED 
These MODELS have been speciaily designed oor the 


teaching of “x aod fay UN 
b Solids and Taulets, 





Schools. They consist 
arranged tm a carefully graded se ries, are — } — 


the greatest soars for ac beaut 
furuished atthe Me + seatule ‘petees = Bn 4 ney have 


lowest 
been adop'ed by the leading cities of ~ country 
- pose ble to the correct teaching 
Mevery stage, and especially 
Fer catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUC ATIONAL CO, 


7 Park Street, ‘ 
789 Wabash Ave., Chicago. musaen, Sane 





Just the thing we School Principals and 
Superiatendents. 


MOIST LETTER COPYING BOOK 


1 Enable Them to Kee 
bet. little Expense of Th 


a Perfect K 
me and Afforts. 





(Patented Nov. 26, 1878.) 
Uniform Copies. Saves Time. No 
Water. No Brush Aiways Ready. 
VAN DOBEWE MAYNARD, t Qentral usic 
Mall, Chicage, 1 as 
In the use of “ Book,” the t 
ance of water clothe, etc.. is done away 
the book is ready at all times to copy any 
somber of artes at once. Paries using same, 


pronounce it the v thing they wan 
sopies are c clear, distinct sod uni — 


Send for Price List. 


7 INDERGARTNERS TRAINED 
SRL APRORSAL MOUS, SEMA aye 
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the y mention- 
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AN ENGLISH PILL 


Manufacturer not long since offered a big prize 
to the British Soldier who would first tack one 
of his advertisements upon the walls of a be- 
leaguered city. This is one way to advertise. 
The better way by far is to make a remedy that 

will advertise itself, make it 


PURE, HARMLESS, EFFICIENT, : 


and then prizes for deeds of vain-glorious valor 
will never have to be offered to promote its sales. 

“Good Sugar needs no bush,” and a safe, well 
reputed, honestly made remedy like 


SCHENCK’S, 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


Needs no such absurd form of attracting 
public attention. 


It Wins Success by Deserving It 
Twenty-five Cents a Box. l 


ver pdt « apt and Dyspe >» sent le 
DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. H. MACY&00., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 

MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 

CORSET. J 


It is one of the most 














For sale by all lead 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail ae 
FOY, HARMON 
CHADWICK, New ttewtn. Conn. 


Bo foomne Mo himes afte, Ot 


Schools, Families an 
teachers with whey gy btn 
schools to wetes Mrs. L. F. Brockway, 


SDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and 
with competent teacbers, in every 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable aa 
tions. Circular and application form sent free 
Montgomery, 








aE 





Rives Jounsat we 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


If you are a teacher, tliere is one book 
you cannot afford to neglect: ‘‘ White’s 
Elements of Pedagogy,” which willbe 
ready Sept. 1, issued from the press of 
Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co., 28 
Bond st., New York. This work is a thor- 
ough and practical discussion of the sci- 
ence and art of school education. 

Two otber excellent books published by 


this firm are ‘‘ McGuffey’s Word List,” be- 
ing more than ten thousand words from 
McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged 
im lessons as found in the successive les- 
sons in the books; and ‘Eclectic 
Lau, by M. E, Halheimer, 
design 





Lessons,” 
to aécustom children to a cor- 


rect a of the elementary forms of 
peec 
This house has just issued anew cata- 
logue, free to sandiaes and school officers, 
and which will, beyond doubt, be found of 
great interest to them 


Ligue 








Bee eae 


“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING." 


For the sake of the contrast m: Cat- 
alogue of over 2000 differeut School Books = 
thr . Vote for each book: 

My price for new copies. | 


. Publishers wholesale list ey copies. 





With tho ‘with my dower wholesale price prin 
by side w (lower) prices, no one can fail to 
sce in whose f: favor the contrast speaks. In your 


aver, ot course ! 
ee pie ty eee 10 to 200 cop- 
tos naive Oana different school- books, any 
one (or more) of whieh you can buy 2 NEW for 
ess mone 
price, or SecuNpmaND ore oft a ba price s se ti 10 lower! ! 
in this ree ey - al Savetion! an aot 
iD! ~ a> 
of titles according to names of authors ; and there 
is added at the end a classical index of =. 
enabling one to ascertain readily ali the differen 
authors of text- books on any given subject. 

I sell school-books tu teachers in every State 
and Territory nin Union. ad EE eee to send by 
mail or express. Price of Untalugue, post- 
paid, 5 cents. 


ARTHUR HIND, 
COOPER UNION, 4th AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 
Ge Educational Books Exclusively. 


EADERS — confer a favor by men- 
Ceaing, ae ScHoon JoceRNAL wheu 
communicating with advertisers. 








FRdror. [Bjoremus On 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated 
soap may be made. I, cbareione, torte pm 


to ladies d to the 
the employment of your pure * L La, Belle Feeeiiee 
soap dit toy aduheasent eubcia # 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








Y‘ Costumes 
of f inest fabrick 


d 
or Dyed 
on without ir injury 


LEWANDO'S 


FRENE DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
SOTASLION DENT, bam: 
Temple eee | Pith Aye. om wv ° 


Price List mart Free. 








HIGH NOVELTIES ON 
RXHIBITION. 


ote det & CO. ARE 
Now G THEIR RICH. 


ee ee "o CORDIALLY 
James WCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & €0., 


6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia. 
43 North Charlies S-reet, Balt more, 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 

Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


“800 
oods received and returned by maiiand ex- 
ress; also called for and delivered free within 
rity ity limits. 
rend for Circular and Price List. 


Popular Cheap Publications. 

School Speakers, School Dialogues, Acting 

Plays, Novels, 8sng Books, Joke Buoks, Letter 

Writers, Forrune Tellers, Ready Reckoners, Cook 

ks on Magic, Ventriloquism, Games, 

Athletics, Toilette, ktique:te, Dancing, and al- 

most every other su interesting, sareptive 
and amu " i taloguesent free 

on application to 
A.T. B. Sewer. Fryar, 

., New bork. 

reac Our New School aids are used for 

an 4 schools in good 

quiet HE 212 large pret: CH 4 


chromo excelsior, credit cards, tly 
a4 














cards, 8c’ r 
stpaid’ Postage ‘ 
» FINE AR’ PUB.<U. x vV heme Pa. 
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ae oo 
ask for. Use ne other, — 


Your shoe dealer 














TEACHERS’ AGEN clEs. 





= 
Paws EXCH 
¥» “Ven 


-” 


w 0 Teachers’ Bureau. 


= hes Profi Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
s, et ete., org yo Families and 
Cueroben Bi Sooblaceee, pmagraguers, 


Reliable Teachers 


Cremotiy. ppowiies for Families, Schools, Col- 
leges. illed Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good per pp Free to Paren'‘s. 
School l’roperty rented and sold. School and 
Kindergarten lal, eto, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th 8t,, oot. Broadway, and 4th Ave. 
New York Cry. 








ene | Fducational Bureau. 


Transacted in Buery State and Territory. 


Tsien gam itaaypfstog teucuets with po 
su’ B e 
sitions and ac hools with te ackers ° _ 
“Your Le ge A tenn ap od secured the 
fessorsbi at our Opiversity? tor Mr. Mr. 


po 
John Lear. Twelve hours de’ woulo have 
to anotber man.’ R H TRIPP 
sity of lowa. Send for yee fe 
testimonialsto L. B LANDIS“, Manager, 
206 N. 7¢6b Street Allentown, Pa. 


ven it 








Co: and Cashiers to Business Fi 
y ily Gare) 2 
AMERICAN 


A. D. CULVER, 

9 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 

REST TEACHERS, axo'roneiex. 
promptl vided for Families, Schools, and 
a ‘Teac cers sunk lied ith Positions. 

of Good Wohools free to Paren 

Be 

School and Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHOEN & O0O., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N.Y 


— — be mapas wn AGENCY. 


1880. 16 bo Place, New York City. 
wb LERE Manager the season clos-s we are 
glad Le Jeeess to our ‘Gar patfons ao unprecedented in- 
business. Du! the past 





New York State alone, we bave such 
ay as ilion ($16.0), ($1600), Homer § 20() 
ort Henry ( ), Warwick ($13 0 
(1200). irvi ($120), etc,, with scores of 
abie places stntte, onsh chair Natural 
S-fence in Hizh chool, Louisville, ($1500). 
near York our advant-ges are 


for circuiar, etc. 





THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good’ Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


wien ota 








TO REGISTER ?-—We filled more places 


during Sept. last year than 


Is rt TOO LATE 
in any other month, a vacancy occurs in Aug. or Sept. the scarcity of i ,.~ beet known t and the 


need of an immediate selection m kes the c 


py Aes ap 5 ntioolute necessity. a followi 











¢ nsulting of the 


nearest and 
ty are some of the places filled by us during 
Supe: intenc y, Marshall, 1,200; Modern Language Prof © TA 
ts. Wis 1. sob y y High Schoo! “heacher, A Atlante, -- $600; Coll rofessorship, ship, Tablequa, P 
Se 


onona, lowa 3600 ; eomval of Music, Uol 








bool Principalship, M n- 

‘Mi High & Sal iy Piattsmouth, Neb.; Prof. of Lang’s High School, endali- 

ne ‘ind —— usic, Prneeton, Ilis., $900 ; op Bows jona’ arte, lowa, 

$900 ; r Grade, nnelle, lowa, § 50; Su endency, Winona, Minn., 1,800; Prin- 

pooat ag ign School, Kentelwiiad Ind. ; tuperintend ncy, Mauch thunk, Penn 1,500 ; 

Superin denc Tidiouti, Pen 1,400 ; High Schoo) Teacher, Rushford, Minn., $2003, 

Oconto, Wis., Grammer "Geade’ (two ers), M Minn +R bea hm “4 

Academy Piankinton, Dak., $1,200 rammar Grade, Ft. Cot ings, Colc., 

Point, Dak.. $1,000 Principaiship,' champion. Mich., $606; Lady H.8. Teacher, Thiver't Falls, wise 

5500 ; — her, $700; Art ‘Teacher, Giston, Mon $750 ; cy State 

ormal, Wes’ en wi Now is the Sueto mene = the ‘Teaccers’ Co Operative 














Oregon, 
Association, i708 State St., Chicago: Il. 


(Send postal for circulars.) 





AMERICAN AND ‘Awonie 
Teachers’ Agency, 


on or address 


sert aed Leung Lantos, 


ste aT, o—_, su- honla uid Fa mowmles Shas hay * Schoo 
perior Prof ‘pals, Assistants, Tuto ! ae. 
and Za teeteaumy Principe, Aanatan PR shew . 2 7. whea 8 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call j, just sudd e 5 
nati 


ee 


eae. 
oes 


TEACHER 


23 Union Square, New York. eealnie difficult. ¥ Wea sasume then that even 





NO FEE 


ee 


R. BE) AVERY, 


AT THE LAST 


catioue for Teachers of the season we can stil) offer a selection from 


= and 





meatataavent, feegee MOMENT 


Schoo] Bureau, 
2 West 14th Street, New York: | attention,» _. 


we receive an application 
roe w. PP EARDEEN. 
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For Liver 


Pearders 


And for all affections of the Stomaeh and Bowels, prompt relief and cure are afforded 
by the use of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. They easily correet slight derangements of these 
organs, aud.are of incaleulable benefit in chronic cases, 


family, for over three years, and find in 
tive remedy for Constipatién-and Tidigection: We We are never without 
these Pills in the house. — Moses Grenier, 72-Hall st., Lowell, Mass. 


I have been using Ayer’s Pills, in my 
them an effeetive 


byl ement of the Liver. oan taking 
I have convi that Aver’s Pills are the best. 
pean eo my _— attacks in a short 

tone nel Fates tried. -— 


For. years Ss» = been. subject to Constipation and Nervous Hi 


eadaches, caused 
various kinds of medicine, 
‘They have never failed to 


1 am sure retains its 


the a} % these Pills, thau has been tne cone with any other 
8, Sledge, Weimar, Texus. 


Ayer’s Cathartie aoe aré the sufest and best medicine I ever used for Bowel Com- 


plaint., b have never kuown 


them fail.to evre this disorder, 


They haye been 


peculiarly effective, in my family, in all cases of Liver 


And Stomach Troubles. 


Ayer’s Pills are and mild in their 


always leave the 


in a natural condition, 


ntly stimulate the liver, and 
doa Phtilp Cal uldwell, Beverly, Mass. 


After sixteen hots of intense suffering with “Bilious Colic, I téok Ayers 


Cathartic Pills. In half an hour the pain 


in my stomach and bow els subsided, and 


I quickly recovered. —R, S. Heathfield, 63 Chestuut st., Providence, R. I. 


For nearly five years I was a confirmed dy TT, 
of this time, my life was a burden to me. 
I tried various ren 


emaci and was unable to work. 

until [ began taking Ayer’s Pills. A few 
my appetite 

now 


“During the last three months 
ad no appetite, became pale and 
ies, but found no relief 
boxes of this medicine greatly improved 


, restored iny liver and stomach to a healthy condition, and my food 
ts perfectly. — Ernest Lewis, 43 Main st., Lewiston, N. Y. 


heh ae Pills have etired a ease of Chronic Dyspepsia, here, which resisted other 


remedies, and 


betoume:n very serious © 


‘tion. . The cute is remarkuble, and 


had 
has created a sensation in this locality. —S. K. Jones, M. D., Brighton, Mich. 


For a number of years I was atly troubled with Dyspepsia. I became 
weak, nervous, had no appetite, und there were but few kinds of food my stomach 
would bear, After taking a number of remedies, without obtaining relief, I began 


to use Ayer’s Cathartic I 


ls, and, at the same time, commenced dieting. 


This treat. 


ment effected a complete cure. — Jeremiah W. Sty les, Fort Madison, lowa. 


AYER’S * 


UGAR- 
CATHARTIC 


COATED 


PILLS, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 
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DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers 
commend it. Is economical, Take 
no other. Beware of imitations. 


Mfrea.. NEW YORK. ¢ 





BEFGRE YOU BUY A Bicy LE 


Of any kind, send stamp 
Peyton, 0} Onio, for aed ‘Aiidttrate 


Seconp-H AnD 
BICYCLES taken in — 





ery —— 

BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel! Plated. 

“ ANY NEW 

HVGaR“BRANCR GOLA SY QEMEN 

tvs 000 00 

CASH CAPITAL, "3.000 990 = 
Reserve for Un ‘and ‘Claims, 878,483 

—— 1,227,905 1° 

an ¥ OF ASSETS. pyty 

Dash ~ dai doa 99 


Bonds & M being Ist lien on R’1Es’t 897,5500u 
United et 2,879.39.) 00 
=e er 
tate & 





~—ty" 122 850 80 

Interest due on 

premaiums uncollected & may 8. se dela ieee 

Real Estate, 1,272,633 77 
TOTAL. $7 G8 iets 

T. B. Greewe, jaas. J. M , Pres. 

W.L. Biestow, > As’t Sec's we A HEALD, 

E G. Sxow, Jr. ieee 


New York, January 12th 1686 
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JOHNSON, 
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CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sundy-Schools, 
KINDERGARTEN TABLE, ETC. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIZ GOUBAUD'S 


riental Cream, or Magical Beautificr, |” 


Removes Tan, Pimples 








"se 

a3 Ec Freckles, Moth- 
z g vatches, Rash 
of and Diseas- 
= HE ea, ne every 
a 

52 Y. ane Ges es 
we tod the test of 
30 rs and is 

+O rmless we 

taste it tobe 


rure the 
Accept 














MME. ZADOC PORTER'S. -» 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM, 


Sn este oer 


25, 50, aud 75e. A BOTTLE. 


The 75-cent bottle 


four times as much as 25- 
cent bottle. 


ONE or THE BEST CHBAP- 
MOST EF 
FECTU AL OF 
WHOOPING COUGH 


cong aoa Rr eRcore Berigns On 








tga tn fcetarant; not «vikent 
remedy,and very agreeable to the taste. 








tU 


Seaceerons 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Wend to the OL.D 
+ —— LS offered. apt ta 
4 Teas and secure @ 


Gold Band an lane Roos Chine Tea 
Baad, or Moss 







Coffees, and 
eee 
> chur 


(BI & 83 Vesey Bt, Bow York. 


of its effi 
y 


THEY were guing home from a meeting 
of the Darwin b, and «the car was 


oso," id, es they b he 
** So,” be, sai ey bung to t 
straps, “‘ you belitve. inthe theory of evo 
lution?” 

“* Indeed I do,” she replied. 

** And do you thisk man is adeecendant 
of a monkey ?” 

** Not all of them.” 


“*T don’t understand,” he said, in a puz- 
zled tone. 

“ ae some have descended from 
aa they kept their seats just the same. 
Ibid. 


ge ath Ry ly honest, 

et we don’t ve ope of them 
would take a bath; even if if were left out 
over OO Puck 


‘* ARE youa marrying man ?” was asked 
of a sombeotooking gentleman ata recent 
up-town reception. Yes, sir,” was the 
prompt reply. ‘‘I'm a clergyman.” 

Tue artist of one of the New York 
illustrated weeklies tries to make us be- 
lieve that the President and his bride Jeft 
the White House in the midst of a thick 
snow-storm.—Boston Herald. 

Go to. That was a shower of rice and 
old shoes. A Washington girl’: shoe is 
only about as big as a June snowflake, 
don't you know.— Washington Critic. 


Timz works wonders,” said a you 
man of twenty-seven when he return 
home and found his elder sister only eigh- 
teen. 

IMPORTAN I. 
When you visit or leave New York x Oty save 


age © and a 
Lp at the Grand Union Hoel Opposite Grand 
be = tae a 

milion do ret 


ia Horse 
roads to all d can live better for 
less money at Grand ae | oe than at any 
other first-class hotel in the cit 


it rooms fitted up at a cost of one 
at $1 and upwards per day. Euro- 
Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
and elevated — 


na CUR 


Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis 
tributed among our whole population as screfula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. ee 
dured by those afflicted with ful 
Guenet tb unhusctend by ctham. and tha elt 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. lt is made by C. 1. HOOD & OO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggista. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CREAM BALM ARES 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 


CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snuff 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
Offensive odors. 

A particle te applied cc onc 5 


able. Price 5° cts at oe mail registered 
FOR 


tHe DEAF 


Pecks Patent Emogoves Cushioned Ear 

iy restore the hearing, and perform oy veut of 
seaturaldrum. Always in position, but invisible 
others and comfortable to wear. All conversatios and 
even Lag ae beard distinctly. We refer to those ts 
'n@ them. Send for tustrated book with testimonials, 


tree. Address, 
F. G@IBOOk *63 Broadway N.Y Mention thi« paper 




















Persons who take measures to enlarge 
their business—Tailors. 


THe arguments of the strongest have 
always the most weight. 


APVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MKS wirstoee i G SYRUP proate 2 

be used Hl TEETAIN 
HES the CHILD CORTES ie GUss. ation 
the REM 


tiPwBa BERS Soe" 


oo crs A 


If wit is badinage, what must it be in 
youth? 


An ode to a goat may be called a nanny- 
versary. 

Ely's Cream Balm was recommended to me by 
my druggist as a a peevensative to hay fever. 
spose eee § ing it as directed since the Sth of 

August an ve found it a for that 
much trendcd avd loathsome . For ten 

r eh tiny edhe ge pL t sufferer each 


year, fama allege August 9th til Fret and — ue 
Cream is the oN ag’ never reventalve | e ave 


ever feued. Hay fever 
cacy. BAIN WORTH.” 
lishers, 


Of F.B. AINSWontt & 00.. Publ 
ndiana polis, Ind. 
A ‘LITTLE bit of patience are makes s the 
sunshine come, 
And a little bit of love makes a very hap- 


mand A Hate but of hope makes a rainy day look 
ofeny | ANd & little bit of Le # 


makes glad a 
weary: way. ee 
tism and the Gout, cease their t tvringes 





Rheuma' 

if the a! washed Glenn’ 
Sulphur dead Gikcs totic tant sendaes 
the muscles su: and elastic, itis, 
at sone ps 0. wey ve clarifier and 


beautifier of the skin. 
Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals snd beantifies, Bo 


Hiff's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Sc. 
Pike's Tecthache Drops cure in] Minute, a, 


= “How high do these come?” els 
Simdent young woman, ‘as she handled 
some hose in a Washington sireet dry 
goods store, and the young man from the 
country, newly en as a clerk, iono- 
cently answered : — a 2 over the 
knee, ma’am, I should jedge,” and stared 
as his customer fled without buying. 
MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALS«aM 
is one of the oidest and best remedics for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 

** Don’? tell me you won't,” said an El- 
mira father to his little daughter of six 
summers. ‘Well, but papa,” said the 
artless little one, “ what shall I say when 
I mean I won't?” 


ye & 















WILSONIA 





Dyepepaia, seases 0} idne 
tive Organs, Sick Headache, and ail tr 
ing from insufficient and impure blood, 


bility, Neuralgia 
ae 
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NEW ERA Electro-Magnetic PLASTER. 
THE BEST 













MAGNETIC APPLIANCE 
6 Beoavwat. New Yous. a 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
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THE CLASSICS. 
ANOTHER VALUABLE ADDITION. 


SALLUST’S JUGURTHINE WAR. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES GEORGE HERBERMANN, Ph. D., LL.D., Professor of the Latin 
Leliorce and Taher Se in the College of the ‘ity of New York. 


or Ws exph erences to Harkness’s Revised Latin G: oP Nu 
Latin- uh Yeeabulatly: Ais pope an introduction 2, 1 Ty Sallust, and # suort patoer Nu- 


far 
midia wer) ch arahip, “iro text inde feats large 3 ita ae Ue clear, the pup ro aid the | aie ial the the 


story, yam 
Teaseheneey y Gistiee, joe, $1.12. 
Sample copies, for examinatioa, will be mailed, post-paid, to 
introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, | Commerciat 
Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


wat TE’S PEDAGOGY. ae Mag ve 1.) 


peg } Aph n' LL. D., . of 
ree tnorough igh and practical discussion 
price, $1.50. 








of Latin, on receipt of 
the 





Oineinnati Pu 
the science and art of school education. 12mo., full 


McG UFFEY’S WORD LIST. 

More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer an arranged in lessons as found in 
successiv: @ lessons in the —— Pronunciation nto b Grexttion! a parkas the words 
dived foto syllables ; silent rs cancelled ai gactite uae 16mo., 80 pp. 

troduction and Sample Copy nee 10 cents. 
ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
hie lemeniary formas of speech with op Wisse edeogeee ap possible to the technicaiit of gram- 

— Profuse J lllustrated. Full cl cloth, 12mo. Introduction and Samnie Copy price, 35c. ; 


Rechange 
NEW CAs UE. 

Free to Teachers and School Officers. Messrs. & Co.’s new complete des- 
criptive Catalogue is now ready. It is ilnsteated (with pe of Drs. MoGurrey, Ray, 
Warts, Harvey, HOLBROOK, JHUYLER, RIDPATH, and 

137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., {Bane sors ea 
A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


popular introduction to the science of language. By FREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph.D. 12mo, 


A 

cloth p rice $1.50. 

R T pend it with much interest, and recommended it to the young men at Oxford.”—Max Muller. 

T owned Crosby: “ Admirably interestin and instructive.” 

rge Perry, ac t J ¥ <.. Home Jone lot a dry study of abstractions, but a vivacious, fas- 
olpating ramb he garden of 

Stoddard, in | in Ay ‘Mail and Evening ; “It is not extravagant to say that ‘ The Philo- 

copy of Words’ reads like a romance. rof. Garlanda has described words, their origins, 
wth and changes in so bappy a vein that he entertains instructs continually, and is 
sro mae Le a to the aes n languages, and interesting to the studied linguist. It is 


valans f ai of an habitual reader. A vast amount 
oy + boy ae Le ibtimate owe maowhedg pe of the classic 





eget want and modern tongues, 

“a marked oniginaliey ot Praca e to make Garlanda s book of UNIVERSAL IN- 

REST AND STERLING WORTH. or calls it *a popular introduction to the science of lan- 
e,’ and in that fleld itis probably" UNRIVALLED.’ 


wuag 
Sent pope OM etn & ‘co., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


“Roy IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


The Royal Singer! 
Send to us for Catalogues. 


New Singing Class Book by L. 0. Emerson. 
THE BEST OF ALL! - ae ae 
of Singing Sonool who examine this, We furnish Gratis on application : 
re wil generally comosde that it ts it is in |Catalogue of Educational Books and 
some d Aye redecessors.| Jeachers’ Aids. 
The Goaeutorr re A, goay Sogee 


chakeh tum tunes, ieee 


excel in 
selection or arrangemcn 
wich its a ae chosen title, good and inter- 
nd generally attractive 


und * ton that it will be the 
Shere i good ground i 


READY SEPTEMBER (st. 
Prtée, 60 cte., p 0-7 O80 pane 


Parlor Organ Galaxy, 


A OCS Sue jatees CSection of eaae 





Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 

Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames 

Catate i ion, including Seasi 

e8 0 ction, inclu de 
and Franklin Square. . 


Catalogue of Hendacs Works. 


Any book sent by mail, postage paid, 
~ on receipt of price, 


Henry A. Youag ® Co., 


55 FRANKLIN 8T., N, MASS. 


po: 
size pages, 
50 ota. = 





aia : ; Gmc /Grammar and Analysis 
MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


@. 1. DITSON & 00., York. oy necemerineee: 
a : popuior ‘on, Oras mn bat also the Pub. 
TEXT -BOOKS Sea seee Sete 
Astronomy —Assaying —Botany fow very Seay sentences; also 
The Calculus—Chomistry—Drawing oe asa 
Electricity —Geometry—Mathemativs ote aS aap ais 
MochanlcsMinoralogy— Trigonometry kana een 

$e leoshebe, nd daa mode 

ro coachers and ‘Auperintendentas 


at every teach institute. 








BngineeringSteam Engine—Arehitectan, to 


POHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


*,* Catal and ing Sc 
* ogues specimen pages sent free by pa Te —pen JOURNAL when communi- 
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is pet 
ALL the snniapece of Grammar (deth ofd an 


es’ Complete 
which, after all, is 


Great attentio ~ ee 
om at attes m has been paid tate 
ie eS 
Standard "Ss Latitude, 
Areas, Pieyatiohs, an on pores Hands Heads 
of River Navigation, 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


Barnes’ New Geographical Cuuree 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 
Barnes’ Elementary GScarepny: 
—s Geography. 25 
object in View tg he SS, of Se petaidcddadtageinaiene 


THD COMPLETE GEOGRAPIIY. 


Cloth, ¢. 60 


combined with Com: ti 
pope Be feature of the book. Bye 


cress 


atio 
Rivers 


A. S. A. 8. BARNES CO. Publishers, NEW YORK and and CHICAGO, 





|<" Mention this paper.) 


which will be forwarded to any address, free, upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 





School Music Book: 


FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


All who are interested in the teaching of vocal music in schools, are earnestly 
solicited to send for our Descriptive List of 


VALUABLE SINGING BOOKS 


FOR THE USE OF 


Public Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, 


Address 


CINCINNATI, O. 





PATENTED DECEMBER Sth, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 





NumberTablets, Nos. 1 to 12, dozen, 
Number Tablets, No = 


Algebra Tablets, Nos. I., Il. 


upils,—with from five to fifteen pages of b! 


one 


Answers to Namber Tablets pamphlets), pe per copy, a. - - - ° 1} 


- —weae 


Each Tablet consists of 50 pages of ay ee and to be detached ane handed in by 
Orders for mail shipment Sai aeseneataed enatk elite tihdimens for each Tablet. 





or Supplementary Work. 

56 ; 50 eets of from five to tén 
ed and handed in 

etures. No. 2 gonteins 16 

pa hy Num lto4 

Weanbest 440 Milano tacteeen . per dozen 

a” Descriptive catalogue 


107 Chambers Stzeet, New York. 
327 Sansome. 





pages Seri 
on Li. f.. of thirds, ke pM 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 
» arranged for schools of all grades 
in to teacher, 'S 


In twelve parte, each containing 
be written out on sheet w, Which is per- 
Numbers 1, 2, Bare aan, iMustrated with 


ond auereved for this 
ble ruling 


warded, on ‘soutieation. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


22 Bromfield Street, Boston 
209 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





EH. H. BUTLER & CO’S 


‘S GEOGRAPHIES, 
BUTLER’S NEW READERS, 


5 VE REMOVED 


Agency from Bond Street to 


686 Breadway, N. Y. 


MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS, 
BUTLER’S READING CHARTS, 


C. H. BROWNE, 


AND OTHER APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish 


COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 
rates British2History. 2mo. 

History of the Britian cro, date ub. iB 
et ee 








HE publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names 0) 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 


MONROE'S (NEE WW READERS 
THE VERY LATEST, 


ano THE VERY BEST. 
CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTFATIONS, TYPE 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 


CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN Paces FFE 





| GowPeERTHWAIT & CO. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pe. 
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